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OLD HOUSES AND ESTATES IN PITTSBURGH* 
By ANNIE CLARK MILLER 

The modern house is largely the common denominator 
of an architect and an interior decorator. 

Early habitations, whether of logs or stone, were oi 
the same pattern as the builder and these houses when 
found today are visible reminders of the men of their 
period—and the hardy, diligent, sober minded lives they led. 

There are alas! too few remaining in Pittsburgh. We 
have been destructive and wasteful. We neglect our family 
records and destroy our venerable habitations but strangers 
tell us that the ancient foundations still stand, for we con- 
tinue to be the same church-going, Sabbath-keeping, hard- 
working folk. That the old names endure, we know:—Ir- 
win’s rope rigged Perry’s fleet; Shoenberger’s iron was of 
the highest quality; and Bakewell’s glass is still treasured 
by collectors. 

Pittsburgh’s most ancient house was builded in 1764, 
and the destruction of this house has been sought since the 
day of the Red Man. No savage or civilized enemy ever re- 
garded that citadel with more jealous eye than our own 
enterprising Pennsylvania Company and it is a pleasure 
for a woman to record that it was Pittsburgh’s “house- 
keepers,” not Pittsburgh’s “city builders” that averted 
destruction. 

No description of this ancient house is needed for an 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, but it must be 
noted as we pass that the Old Block House, refuge and for- 
tification, has also served as dwelling-house. For a period 
there dwelt that first townsman, Isaac Craig, who was 
concerned in every initial venture in this locality—and 
there was born his distinguished son, Neville Craig. Also 
we would record that within the walls of Fort Pitt was 
born Elizabeth Mackey (daughter of the Commandant at 
the time) who became the wife of another city father— 
Stephen Bayard. 

Your speaker is not a member of long standing of this 
organization, and she asks your patience if old and worn 
paths are tresspassed tonight. 


* Paper read before the Historical Society, January 26, 1926. 
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In the short time permitted, she will speak briefly of 
several vanished landmarks as well as of a few still stand- 
ing. 

The so-called palatial residence of Dr. Bedford, the 
surgeon of Fort Pitt, stood on property that now forms the 
square bounded by Tenth Street, Liberty Avenue, Barkers 
Alley and Penn Avenue . He is said to have lived like an 
English nobleman with a retinue of servants and a string 
of horses and hunting dogs. (1) 


There was the great Island Mansion of Felix Brunot 
who came to America with his foster-brother, Lafayette 
and remained to practice medicine. A description of this 
spot is found in an old journal published in 1810, a copy of 
which is owned by Hilary B. Brunot, Esq. The journal is 
written by F. Cuming, (2) who “made a tour of the western 
oounty and a voyage down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers.” 
Mr. Cuming was entertained at Dr. Brunot’s house and was 
invited “to commemorate the anniversary of a new era in 
the annals of history, the Independence of the United 
States of America.” 

“Brunot’s island contains nearly three hundred acres, 
a most luxuriant soil, about half of which has been cleared 
by Dr. Brunot, a native of France, who adds hospitality and 
sociality to the abundance which he derives from his well 
cultivated farm. 

“He has judiciously left the timber standing on the 
end of the island nearest Pittsburgh, through which and a 
beautiful locust grove of about twelve acres, an avenue from 
his upper landing is led with taste and judgment, about 
half a mile to his house, which is a good two-story cottage 
with large barns and other appropriate offices near it, and 
an excellent garden and nursury.” 

“He has fenced the farm in such a way, as to have a 
delightful promenade all round it, between the fences and 
the margin of the river, which he has purposely left fringed 
with the native wood about sixty yards wide.” 

Many French gentlemen came to America in those 
days of adventure, and they all found their way to the hos- 
pitable island in the Ohio. A little girl told of the arrival 
of Lafayette: “They ran to greet each other, embraced 
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and wept for joy.” (3) 

It was soon after this visit that the island house, which 
had become too great a tax upon Dr. Brunot’s purse, and 
Mrs. Brunot’s strength, was sold and the family moved 
into the Liberty Avenue house, where was the doctors 
office. 

This house must have resembled a hospital and an 
apothecary shop, for healing was a passion with this phy- 
sician. He collected at home and abroad every plant, leaf 
and root that contained any balm for pain, and his rooms 
had “innumerable odours and fragrances.” He made his 
own medicines, and treated his patients under his own roof. 
He rarely asked or took a fee and the lame, the halt and 
the blind believed him to be the healer of all human mala- 
dies. (4) 

So far as is known, the doctor’s only assistant was 
Mrs. Brunot, and no one who required attention left the 
Brunot house without treatment, medicines and Mrs. 
Brunot’s sympathy and gentle care. French women have 
the reputation of loving beautiful clothes and the know- 
ledge of how to wear them. Mrs. Brunot was no excep- 
tion, for mention is made on many an old page of the “fas- 
cinating bonnet worn by Mrs. Brunot.” She is described as 
small, French in manner, and broken in speech. 


There were three sons: Sanson Brunot, who became a 
clergyman and founded the Episcopal parishes in Blairs- 
ville and Greensburg, and Christ Church in Allegheny; 
Hilary Brunot, a graduate of West Point, who spent four 
years at the Arsenal in Lawrenceville, as Lieutenant Bru- 
not but later resigned his commission, went into a manu- 
facturing business, and chose for the site of his house an 
open square, where the Pennsylvania Station now stands; 
and Felix Revielle Brunot, who married Mary Hogg, 
the daughter of George Hogg of Washington Street, Alle 
gheny. Mr. Hogg’s wedding gift to his daughter was a 
house on Stockton Avenue at the corner of Union Avenue. 
(4) Robert Dalzell’s house adjoined the Brunot’s. The old 
numbers “50” and “52” are now “214” and “216”. These 
houses are playing an important part today in the social 
service of the city. Large gilt letters surmount the num- 
ber “214”: “The Brunot Boarding Home, Young Womans 
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Christian Association”; and with good cheer, number “216” 
pro claims: “The Parting of the Ways Home.” Truly 
these dwelling houses are Homes in the finest sense of thc 
word. 


General John Neville’s house was at at Water and 
Ferry Street. It was a large, plain, wooden house with a 
central chimney and many small paned windows. But the 
house, long remembered as the home of the good neighbor, 
was the Neville Island Mansion. 

General Neville was a brave soldier and a patriotic 
citizen, but what endeared him to many was his gift of 
generosity. In seasons of more than ordinary scarcity, he 
opened his fields to those who were suffering for want of 
food. 

The great Island Mansion was the scene of much social 
life and was only destroyed by fire in 1891. It was buiit 
shortly after the Whiskey Insurrection in 1794 and stood 
near the spot where the present County bridge connects 
with the Island. 

The house was of logs, the walls at least eighteen 
inches thick. There was a wide Colonial porch on the east 
side and a beautiful lawn sloped from the porch, shaded 
by immense locust trees and brilliant with posy plots. 

There was a center hall about fifty feet long, where 
were read family prayers on Sunday morning. An enor 
mous fireplace in the hall was surmounted by an elaborate 
mantlepiece with plaster decorations of angels, cherubs, 
wreaths and festoons. According to tradition, there was 
kept in this great hall, a barrel of “Old Monogehela” which 
was dispensed in generous tin cups, (5) 

The establishment had its negro quarters, overseer'’s 
house, orchards and gardens. General Neville, of English 
descent, was a Virginian and a youthful friend of George 
Washington. 


Mrs. Neville was Winifred Oldham, also of Virginia. 
Their children were Pressley Neville and Amelia, who be- 
came the wife of Isaac Craig. 

General James O’Hara’s name seems to be on almost 
every old deed in this locality. (6) He served as ensign in 
the British Army, the Coldstream Guards. He was edu- 
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cated in France and came to America about 1772. He mar- 
ried pretty Polly Carson, a social favorite in Philadelphia 
and brought her over the mountains in a wagon. Their 
first house was of logs and was situated near the Allegheny 
River above Fort Pitt, in what was called Officers’ Orchard. 

All the comforts possible and some luxuries were to be 
found in that log house. This spoiled beauty is said to 
have been the first person to have carpets brought over the 
mountains. Her neighbors called them coverlets and won- 
dered that she spread them on the floor. 

The General was the leading business man of the town 
and one of the most public-spirited. He was interested in 
every public enterprise and amassed enormous tracts of 
land, which were inherited by his daughters, Mrs. William 
Croghan and Mrs. Harmar Denny. These today constitute 
two important domains, the Schenley Estate and the Denny 
Estate. 

General O’Hara’s second home was on Water Street, 
then the fashionable residence street. Their hospitality 
was famous, and their house was open for the rich and the 
poor alike. A factory to make glass was one of his ven- 
tures. It was located at the base of Coal Hill on the south 
side of the Monongahela on account of the convenient fuel 
supply. He and Isaac Craig were partners in 1797 in this 
untried industry and among his papers was found a note 
which read, “Today we made the first bottle at a cost of 
$30,000.00.” (7) 


In an ancient journal written in 1787 by Mrs. Mary 
Dewees, traveling by boat down the Ohio, is found this 
description of the O’Hara summer home: “We dropped down 
the Ohio River and at the distance of about a mile we had 
a full view of Captain O’Hara’s summer house, which stands 
on the bank of the Allegheny River about a hundred yards 
from the bottom of their garden. It is the finest situation 
I ever saw. They live in the upper end, or rather out of 
the town. Their house is in the midst of an orchard of 
sixty acres, the only one at the place, from the front of 
which they have a full view of the Monongahela and Ohio 
Rivers.” (8) 

James O’Hara’s summer place was patented “Spring- 
field” in 1818. 
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There are three properties today on which old houses 
still stand that were part of this O’Hara estate. They are 
“Deer Creek”, originally the summer house of the Dennys; 
“Kilbuck”, the old McKnight place on Western Avenue, 
Allegheny; “Picnic House”, the Schenley Mansion on the 
Stanton Heights golf course and until very recently there 
was a fourth, “Guyasuta”, the Darlington residence, nea 
Sharpsburg. 

The property known as “Deer Creek” was purchased 
in 1800. The western end of the estate fronted on the Alle- 
gheny River. Parallel to the river was the old canal in the 
bed of which, the West Penn Company laid the tracks of 
their railroad. Between the river and the canal was a 
grove of oak and nut trees. Over the hill stood a log church 
in its ancient burying ground, near a great formation of 
rocks and there was the famous meeting-house spring. (9) 

“Deer Creek”, a lovely stream, wound through the 
thickly wooded hunting grounds, There were magnificent, 
native evergreen and maple trees and many English trees 
planted by Mr. Denny, including English thorn, catalpa, 
tulip, elm and sycamore. 

At the gate, the entrance from the Kittanning Road, 
was the Lodge house, from which stretched the long avenue 
of old trees leading up to the “Big House”, well-named, for 
storm-stayed parties numbering as many as forty, were 
housed under this roof for the night. 

The original house was of logs, and the additions were 
built around the pioneer cabin. It was ell-shaped and had 
porches with many pillars on the second story, as well as 
on the ground floor. 

The gardens were brilliant with every variety of bloom- 
ing shrub and plant. The beauty of many clustered groups 
of hydrangeas, syringas and rose-trees is preserved in the 
color sketches of Mrs. Henry R. Scully, done during happy 
summer holidays at “Deer Creek.” 

Mrs. Denny, who was Elizabeth Febiger O’Hara, daugh- 
ter of General O’Hara, gave the ground for a modern brick 
church, now called the Harmerville United Presbyterian 
Church. Her Granddaughter, Miss Anna Malazina Spring, 
made possible a beautiful charity in 1911, when she gave 
nine acres of land to the Federation of Girl’s Schools Society 
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for a Convalescent Home for Women at Harmerville. 

The house at “Deer Creek” is still Miss Spring’s Pitts- 
burgh residence, although it is rarely occupied. 

Mrs. Denny’s daughter and namesake, Elizabeth, mai- 
ried Robert McKnight and the parents’ gift to the bride 
was the house at 1912 Western Avenue, called “Kilbuck.” 
(10) There was a tradition that the Indian chieftain, 
“Kilbuck” was buried under a great stone slab near the lilac 
walk in the old garden. 

The house was built about 1823 by the Reverend John 
H. Hopkins, one time rector of Trinity Church, afterwards 
Bishop of Vermont. After being admitted to the ministry 
he established a private school in his house, He built a 
new brick front and transformed the large south room with 
its vaulted ceiling into a chapel. The school was called the 
Episcopal Institute. (11) The only student’s names I have 
been able to find are Thomas Shoenberger Blair, Sanson 
Brunot and Felix Revelle Brunot. 

About 1840 the property came into the hands of Robert 
F. Kennedy, the McKnights being the next owners. Mr. 
and Mrs. McKnight entertained in a lavish manner and 
many noted people were their guests. Ulysses S. Grant 
is a well remembered visitor. 

The largest dinner parties of the social season were 
given here, for no other hostess had such numbers of china 
plates. 

Ministers and missionaries were constant visitors and 
some of them prolonged this pleasure for weeks at a time. 
Many charities and civic organizations had their beginnings 
under this roof and the passing of father and mother did 
not discontinue these interests for Miss Kate McKnight, 
their daughter, inherited the desire to minister and to serve. 


In this hospitable house frequently met a woman’s 
organization called “The Monday Class”, which convened at 
the house of the different members. This was the nucleus 
of the Twentieth Century Club, organized in 1894, whose 
modern clubhouse stands at the corner of Bigelow and Park- 
man Boulevard. Monday has continued to be the popular 
iecture day for almost fifty years. 

The orchards and vegetable gardens occupied the 
ground of two modern city blocks. The McKnight fruit 
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and berries were the finest specimens to be seen and were 
awarded prizes year after year at all the county fairs. The 
lawns were the scene of spirited contests at croquet, tennis 
and archery. 

Socially important events each season were the flower- 
ing of the lilacs, the pink thorns and the wisteria in the 
McKnight gardens. 

The old house is now an apartment house and what 
was left of the gardens is covered by an enormous toy 
factory. 

The district now called the Schenley Farms was part 
of General O’Hara’s holdings. This part of the property 
was called “Spring Hill.” The adjoining property now 
known as Schenley Park was “Mt. Airy.” 

General O’Hara’s daughter Mary married William 
Croghan. When Mrs. Croghan died leaving an infani 
daughter, Mary Elizabeth, Mr. Croghan built the big coun 
try house “Picnic” on Stanton Heights. When his daugh- 
ter Mary was seventeen years old she was sent to The Miss 
McLeod’s School on Staten Island. An officer of the Eng-: 
lish army, Captain Edward Wendham Harrington Schenley 
(a veteran of Waterloo), fifty years old and a widower for 
the second time, came to America to visit Miss McLeod. 
He fell in love with the little American girl, Mary Croghan, 
and, in spite of the difference in ages and the objections 
of the father, they were married in 1842. Upon the death 
of her father, Captain and Mrs. Schenley came to Pitts- 
burgh for a short time and then went to England to live. 

To the present generation, the house has been known 
only as the Schenley Mansion. The family portraits and 
some furniture remained in the great empty house for 
many years with only a caretaker in charge. Most of the 
things have been removed, Mrs. Schenley’s portrait to the 
Carnegie Institute, but the old house stands on the Stanton 
Heights golf course, a dignified monument of a very pros- 
perous day. 

In General O’Hara’s day there was an avenue of thorn 
and lilac trees all the way from the gate, with its high 
brick pillars, on Stanton Avenue, to the doorway. 

Three of General O’Hara’s sons died during his life- 
time. The fourth, Richard O’Hara married Mary Fitz- 
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simmons and lived on the estate known as “Guyasuta”, on 
the northern bank of the Allegheny River near the present, 
town of Sharpsburg. (12) 

Their daughter, Mary Carson O’Hara, married William 
McCullough Darlington and inherited this estaté. The 
house was a rambling, gray brick house with comfortable 
porches set in a garden of riotous bloom. 

Mrs. Darlington spent much of her girlhood with her 
grandmother, Mrs. O’Hara. She was a pupil at Miss Olver’s 
Edgeworth Seminary when it was in the Braddock Field 
house. Later she attended Miss McLeod’s boarding school 
for girls on Staten Island, New York. She was interested 
in local history, was the author of several pamphlets and 
compiled the list of names of officers of the Colonial and 
Revolutionary armies, who died in Pittsburgh and were 
buried in the historic graveyard of Trinity and First Pres- 
byterian Churches. These names have been engraved on 
the Memorial Tablet placed by the Pittsburgh Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution on the church 
wall in Oliver Avenue. 

Mr. Darlington studied law with Richard Biddle ana 
was a scholar and writer. His library, which contained 
several thousand volumes, many of them rare books, was 
bequeathed by the surviving daughter, Miss Mary O’Hara 
Darlington, to the University of Pittsburgh, to be used 1n 
the establishment of the general library building to be 
erected, and in which will be placed the “William and Mary 
Darlington Memorial Library.” 

Mr. Darlington’s portrait by Lambdin, and other paint- 
ings which hung in the old homestead and a valuable silver 
service inherited from General O’Hara are now the prop- 
erty of the Carnegie Institute. 


The first of the Ormsbys to come to America, was 
John Ormsby. (13) He was the youngest son of an Irish 
gentleman of “an ancient and honorable family’, was edu- 
cated at the University of Dublin and came to this coun- 
try, as he states in his memoirs, in 1752. (14) 

He had been a commissioned officer in the British army 
and while residing in Philadelphia, was eager to be one of 
the expedition under General Forbes against Fort Du- 
quesne. Owing to his ill health, two commissions offered 
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him had to be declined, but he was later made “Commissary 
of Provisions”, and with General Forbes, entered Fort Du- 
quesne on that memorable morning of November in 1758. 
After the arrival of General Stanwix he became Paymaster 
of Disbursements for the erection of Fort Pitt with the 
commission of Major. 

In 1770, he brought his wife and family of three chil- 
dren from Bedford, where he had established one of his seve 
ral trading stores, and built a home near the Monongahela 
River in Pittsburgh. Very interesting reading is his jour- 
nal of those primitive days, telling of the hardships of the 
pioneers, the suffering for want of medical care and home. 
ly comforts, and the cruelty and dishonesty of the Indians. 

Mrs. Barbara Anna (Winebiddle) Negley, (mother-in- 
law off the late Judge Mellon, one of his contemporaries) 
thus described him: “A fine-looking man of aristocratic 
and military bearing, a gentle-man of the old school, noted 
for his immaculate breast and sleeve ruffles, the brightness 
of his shoe and knee buckles, and especially for his dress 
sword at his side.” 

His house was on Water Street, near the corner of 
Chancery Lane, next door to Samuel Semple’s noted tavern. 
It was in the first instance built of logs and known to every 
one; for he was the owner of the first ferry across the 
Monongahela to his large estate on the South Side of the 
river, where he afterwards built a mansion. The town 
house was subsequently built of brick, and not a great while 
ago was converted into a warehouse. 

He is said to have accumulated, chiefly by grant from 
the government for service rendered, between two and 
three thousand acres, which he named Homestead Farms. 
His land, a small part of which was purchased directly 
from the Indians, fronted for miles along the south side 
of the Monongahela River, opposite the present business 
part of the city and subsequently was known as the Bor- 
oughs of South Pittsburgh, Birmingham and East Birming- 
ham and part of Lower St. Clair Township. It extended 
from what is now the Smithfield Street bridge, westerly 
and up including the Borough of Ormsby. 

The surveys name the original patents, Barry Hali, 
Bergen Op Zoom, Ormsby Villa and Mount Oliver. Many 
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Streets on the South Side still bear the family names: Jane, 
Sarah, Mary, Sidney, Josephine, Phillips, Page and Whar- 
ton; and Mount Oliver is called for his only son Oliver. 

Both John Ormsby and his wife Jane McAllister Orms- 
by and his son Oliver and his wife, Sarah Mahan Ormsby, 
are buried in Old Trinity Churchyard. Mr. Ormsby died at 
the town house of his son, Oliver Ormsby, on Water Street 
in 1805. 

Oliver Ormsby’s house on Water Street, inherited from 
his father, was not a great distance from the present 
Monongahela House. Here Mr. Ormsby resided for many 
years; and here he entertained frequent guests, many visit- 
ing from Cincinnati and Louisville; and from it, his daugh- 
ters journeyed forth from time to time by stage and car- 
riage and on horseback to attend boarding school in Phila- 
delphia. Their house is shown and marked “John Ormsby” 
on the old Hauman plan of 1795. 

Mrs. Ormsby was reputed a beauty. A portrait (in 
miniature) of her was shown in a recent collection at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. This was an exhibii 
of miniature likenesses in black and white from copper 
plate, done by the Post-Revolutionary artist, St. Memin. (15) 

Miss Mary Burgwin (her great grand daughter) has 
a copy of this miniature which pictures a sweet and giriish 
face. Masses of hair are swathed about the head in tur- 
ban effect, fastened with jeweled clasps, and permitting 
softening ringlets to escape. 

The Oliver Ormsby family was large; there were ten 
children. That part of Homestead Farms, lying between 
what is now Twenty-first Street and Twenty-fourth Street 
and extending up over the hill, after the death of Oliver 
Ormsby in 1832, comprised a family colony that was 
unique. 


There were five plots and the entrance from one to 
the other was by the old fashioned stile. 


The first homestead, an old colonial house, came as 
a devise from Mr. Ormsby to his daughter Josephine, who 
married Commandant Edward Madison Yard, U. S. N. 
The Yard house is remembered by the large pillars at the 
entrance. It was subsequently occupied by Mrs. Yard’s 
sister, Mrs. Clifton Wharton, and was propably the most 
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picturesque of all the houses. It stood on a slight eleva- 
tion overlooking the Monongahela River and Twenty-first 
Street and has only recently been demolished. 

Over the first stile lived Sidney, the third daughter, 
who married John Harding Page. Theirs was a_ low, 
rambling house and was known as “The Dingle.” It had 
a large veranda across the front and along one side, and 
was surrounded by beautiful trees and heavy shrubbery. 

Beyond the pages, lived for many years Sarah Mahon 
Ormsby, the second daughter. She was married in 1827 
to Major Asher Phillips, U. S. A. Their place was known 
as “The Orchard.” It might well have been called “The 
Rose Garden” for the profusion of red and pink roses. 

It was quite a distance from Mrs. Phillips’ entrance 
gate to the door, and guests recall that as their carriages 
approached the gate a number of expectant small boys 
always materialized (apparently from empty space) to 
open the gate and be rewarded by the pennies thrown to 
them. 

The third stile led to Mary Ormsby’s inheritance, with 
its spacious grounds, noted peach orchards and manor 
house not far from what is now Twenty-fourth Street. 
She also married into the army and into the Phillips fam- 
ily,—her husband being Lieutenant Elias Phillips, U. S. A., 
a younger brother of Major Asher Phillips, and a graduate 
of West Point. Their house was “The White House”. 

The youngest daughter, Oliveretta, was married to 
Lt. Col. Clifton Wharton, U. S. A., also a graduate of West 
Point and widely known. Mrs. Wharton later occupied 
the Yard house with her two sons, Clifton Wharton Jr. 
and Oliver F .Wharton, and her daughter, Josephine Burg- 
win Wharton, afterward married to the late Pressley Nev- 
ille Chaplin. 

Mary and Oliveretta Ormsby were both beautiful as 
young women and were the subject of many a toast at the 
army posts where they were accustomed to visit their older 
sister Sarah. 


Not far distant was the country seat of the only 
brother, Dr. Oliver H. Ormsby, located towards the hill- 
side on what are now known as South Twenty-fifth, 
Twenty-sixth, and Twenty-seventh Streets. “Ormsby 
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Manor” included forest and meadow land and even a gen- 
tlemen’s small racing track. The old house, well known 
for many beautiful entertainments, still stands, but now 
closely shut in by tenement houses, idle, tenantless and by 
the world forgotten. 

These places were the scene of a simple, old-time, hos- 
pitality, extensive and charming. With the exception 
of Mrs. Page, the hostesses were all the widows of army 
and navy officers. 

Their homes were reached from the city by carriage 
over the old Smithfield Street bridge. 

Among the children of Mrs. Asher Phillips were the 
late Ormsby Phillips, at one time Mayor of Allegheny; and 
Mary Phillips, wife of Hill Burgwin, whose country place 
was known to a latter generation as “Hasell-Hill”, Hazel- 
wood. (16) 


A landmark that should have been preserved by the 
citizens of Pittsburgh for its historic association and dis- 
tinctive beauty was the homestead of the Hon. William 
Wilkins. For ninety years this estate was known as 
Homewood and had the reputation of being the most fash- 
ionable and aristocratic country seat in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. (17) 

Judge Wilkins was a graduate of Princeton College 
and a law student under James Ross, Esq. He became Judge 
of the United States District Court, General of Militia, 
United States Senator, Minister to Russia and Secretary 
of War. 

His first residence was on Water Street, a very plain, big 
house, next to the old woolen mill which stood on the site 
of the present Monongahela House. Here he entertained 
President James Monroe in 1817 and General Lafayette 
in 1825. Later he moved to Soho, then a beautiful suburb. 


In 1832 he purchased 650 acres of land which included 
parts of sections known today as Homewood, Smithfield 
and Homewood cemeteries, Gunn’s Hill, Swissvale, Edge- 
wood and Wilkinsburg. Virgin timber covered much of his 
estate and a clearing had to be made where the great house 
was built. 


It is said Judge Wilkins sketched his own designs and 
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plans for his house while in England. He was his own 
architect and contractor, just as Thomas Jefferson design- 
ed and built his own Monticello in Virginia. Homewood 
became a record of intelligence, culture and refinment of 
a great Pittsburgher, who in his day was in touch with the 
achievements of the old world. 

The architecture was distinctive among the early 
American houses; the style was that of the Greek period 
of English renaissance, as rare as it was beautiful. 

The entrance drive was an approach through a mag- 
nificent avenue of maple trees, about the situation of 
Murtland Avenue, with a circular sweep around the rear 
of the house where was the carriage entrance. 

The buildings were grouped like a great southern plan- 
tation, the forest forming a screen from the house. There 
were stables, coachhouses, servants quarters, spring- 
houses, wood and ice houses, bake ovens, all of similar 
architecture to the smallest detail. Ruins of one of the 
outbuildings and the gate keeper’s lodge house survived 
until recent years and showed the same pillared porticoes 
and careful detail as the mansion itself. 

The central section of the house towered two lofty 
stories with great Greek Doric columns reaching to the 
roof from the portico, which was guarded by two granite 
lions. 

The long, French windows of the drawing room opened 
to this portico. At either end of the central building werc 
wings or offices with Doric pilasters between the French 
windows. 

When the house was being dismantled in 1922, local 
architects and students of architecture secured permission 
to preserve doorways, arches, cornices and ledges as models 
and examples of fine architecture. The exterior columns, 
with their cornices and entabulation and some _ interior 
wood finish, were preserved by the Director of the De. 
partment of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute, who plans 
to give them a place as an exhibit for architectural study. 

At one end of the great drawing room was a most 
elaborate carved mantelpiece and at the other end was a 
marble console table on which stood a marvelous bronze 
clock, some thirty inches tall, which had belonged to Marie 
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Antoinette. The clock now belongs to a granddaughter, 
Miss Sandar, of Philadelphia. The Homewood silver and 
china were gathered in many foreign shops. 

Tall pier-glasses towered between the windows and a 
crystal chandelier threw its reflection in the mirrors and 
on the polished floors. This chandelier now hangs in 
“Homewood,” the residence of William Wilkins of Wythe- 
ville, Virginia. Beautiful books lent their charm and lus- 
trous silken draperies added grace to the rooms where 
distinguished men and women were guests. 

William Wilkins was a political power in his state. 
Mrs. Wilkins was Mathilda Dallas, daughter of George 
Dallas, Vice President of the United tates, and their house 
was naturally the place of entertainment for all notables 
traveling to the West. Among such guests were General 
Jackson, General Zachary Taylor, Daniel Webster, Henry 
Clay, John C. Calhoun and Thomas H. Benton. 

Upon his return from his diplomatic residence in 
Russia, Mr. Wilkins brought with him many fine pieces 
of bronze, porcelain and silver. He had a gift for each 
relative and friend and an anecdote was a part of each 
presentation. 

A Dresden china tea set is the cherished possession of 
a granddaughter, Miss Matilda Dallas Hutchison, of Evans- 
ton, Ill. Miss Hutchison was much interested to see in the 
Russian Exhibit of the Chicago Exposition in 1894, dupli- 
cates of two figures in Russian iron, which had been favor- 
ites of her grandfather’s. One was a figure of Napoleon 
and the other of Falstaff. 

The tract of land known today as Frick’s Woods (the 
gift of the late Henry C. Frick to the city for a public 
park) was part of the Wilkins Estate, and later became 
the summer home of Mrs. James A. Hutchison, a grand- 
daughter of William Wilkins. 

It was always called “Gunn’s Hill” by the Wilkins 
family. Just over the hill, tooking toward Wilkinsburg. 
was an old cabin built of logs, some twenty feet square, 
that was preserved by the family because it was said to 
have been the scene of the last Indian massacre in this 
locality, when the old settler Gunn and his entire family 
were killed by the Indians. 
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When this property is formally dedicated as a park, 
some effort should be made to restore the old traditional 
name, “Gunn’s Hill’. 


And now let us replace the hump at Grant Street— 
only we must add to the height remembered by any of us. 
The old records vary in their descriptions of this abrupt 
and steep hill “tipped by green and fragrant meadow and 
wooded land much used as a pleasure park.” Its height 
is variously estimated to be from fifty to a hundred feet. 

Mr. Cuming’s travel journal tells of the Ross homc- 
stead on Grant’s Hill: “The most prominent object is the 
house of Mr. James Ross, which he purchased from Mon- 
sieur Marie, a Frenchman, who has taken great pains to 
cultivate a good garden which Mr. Ross does not neglect 
and in which, on top of an ancient Indian tumulus or bar- 
row, is a handsome octangular summerhouse of lattice 
work, painted white, which forms a conspicuous and pleas- 
ing object.” (18) 

The place is described by Judge Mellon as “an im 
pretentious frame building, which stood in an orchard on 
a lot of six or seven acres. Fifth Avenue and Diamond 
Street have since been located across the upper end of 
these grounds and the Court House and jail are built on 
part of it.” (19) The Ross Estate is said to have been 
enclosed by a picket fence. 

Before he studied law, Mr. Ross was a teacher of Latina 
and Greek in the Canonsburg Academy (afterwards Jetf- 
ferson College.) He is said to have been the first enrolled 
member of the Pittsburgh Bar, was an eminent lawyer 
and statesman and became United States Senator. He 
married Ann Woods of Bedford County. 

From Grant’s Hill, Senator Ross moved to Stockton 
Avenue, Allegheny, a few doors from Union Avenue. This 
site is occupied by St. Cyprian Roman Catholic Church. 

His country place, “The Meadows”, is still known as 
the “Ross Farm”. The house is now a popular road house 
and the city filtration plant, abutting on the same road, 
covers a large acreage. The picturesque stream “Squaw 
Run”, which winds through all that rustic valley with its 
modern development, The Field Club, Shadyside Academy, 
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The Fox Chapel Golf Club, and the Aviation Field, lent 
its wild beauty to the Ross Estate. Rustic bridges crossed 
the stream in various places, leading to flower gardens, 
kitchen garden and rolling meadows. 

A visit to both the town house and “The Meadows” 
is described in the quaint old diary of Lucy Ann Higbee 
of Richmond Hill, New Jersey. A printing of the diary has 
been made by Fanny Southard Hay Hall. (20) Miss Lucy 
Ann dined at the Grant’s Hill house and the following 
morning drove with Mr. Ross in his carriage to “The 
Meadows” : 

“The ride is a most beautiful one. On both sides of 
the river are handsome improvements. The banks are el- 
evated and beautifully covered with grass and forest trees. 
At length we arrived at the splendid mansion. The house 
is completely furnished by handsome carpets, mirrors, 
lamps, chairs, etc. Toward sunset, James Ross took us 
into the park to see three pet deer. Here also he intends 
to encage some peacocks. Walked over the meadows and 
through the garden, all in very fine order. His domain 
includes six or eight tenants and about twelve hundred 
scores, laying on both sides of the Allegheny River. Be- 
fore tea this evening, crossed the stile to Mrs, Collins; 
one of the most cultivated residences on the river. Took 
us over her grounds and into the green house. Picked for 
me a large bouquet of flowers, among which were some 
taken from “Wood Lawn” by Mrs. Gen. Butler. Shewed 
us a bee palace in which the whole plan of making honey 
is shown by means of glass doors. It is a most sweet spot. 
After tea, James Ross entertained us with a set of porce- 
lain plates arranged on an astral lamp, representing moon- 
light landscapes, snow scenes, etc. The rain of this morn- 
ing has again interfered with our plans for strolling over 
the meadows and visiting the farmer’s dwelling, spring- 
house, canal bank, etc.” 


The house is a large red brick house with offices on 
either side. The lofty rooms are remembered for their 
fine old mantelpieces. The old mansion, surrounded by gay 
supper parties and brilliant with summer night illumina- 
tions, stands as a reminder of stately manners in the pres- 
ent day of indifference to tradition or inheritance. 
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Mrs. Harvey Childs has several of the Ross family 
portraits and a number of beautiful mahogany chairs. 
Among others, are two graceful armchairs from the 
Grant’s Hill house. 

Mrs. William M. Sloan of Princeton, New Jersey, in- 
herited the Ross family silver. It is said to be one of the 
most complete collections of Colonial silver in this country. 


In the lobby of the old Bedford Springs Hotel there 
hangs on the wall an ancient document—the petition of 
two hundred and seventy-four representative citizens of 
Western Pennsylvania, praying that a branch of the Bank 
of Pennsylvania be established in Pittsburgh, for the con- 
venience of business men of the Allegheny mountains. 

This important event was consummated in 1804 ana 
the parent organization in Philadelphia sent John Thaw, 
trained under its immediate supervision, to be the Chief 
Clerk in the office of Discount and Deposit there. (21) 

The new banking house was on the north side of Sec- 
ond Street (now Second Avenue) between Chancery Lane 
and Ferry Street, and Mr. Thaw rented a dwelling house 
near the bank until he could find a permanent and suitable 
residence. The first house rented for $8.00 per month; 
he writes: “I intend removing in a few weeks to another 
I have rented at $150.00 per annum, not having been able 
to procure a decent one for less.” (22) 

Four years later he sent to his father Benjamin Thaw 
his two certificates of Philadelphia Bank stock to be sold 
for what they would bring, that he might pay for the new 
brick house he had bought at Sheriff’s sale. This house, 
for which he paid $1,305.00, was on Wood Street, next to 
the northeast corner of Third Street (now Third Avenue). 
“Wood Street is the handsomest in the place, it is now 
paved from the river up to Third Street and the next 
square, on which my house stands, will be done next 
year.” (23) 

After living in the house several years and making 
changes for the comfort and convenience of the family, in 
1818 Mr. Thaw wrote a detailed description of his house 
preparatory to securing a Perpetual Insurance policy. 

This paper, preserved by his grandson, Benjamin 
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Thaw, covers four closely written pages and is executed 
in a precise and beautiful hand not cultivated in this day 
of stenographers. 

The house was three stories high with two rooms and 
an entry on each floor and the staircase reached to the 
garret above the third storp. “The entry has a front door 
with an arched sash transom, finished with pilasters, also 
an arched entry piece pilastered.” The mantels are de- 
scribed with pilasters and the piazzas, front and back, 
there were dormer windows in the roof front and back. 
There was a stable opening to an alley in the rear of the 
house, the washhouse with its brick floor under which was 
a circular cistern eight feet deep and eight feet wide. 

This property passed to John Thaw’s son, William, 
who also acquired the property adjoining at corner ot 
Third Street (now Avenue), and this increasingly valuable 
property was inherited by William Thaw’s heirs. Today 
the land is the southerly half of the lot covered by the 
handsome new building of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. A bronze tablet on the wall between the Wood 
Street entrance and the corner, records: “On this site 
William Thaw was born October 12, 1818.” 

John Thaw removed from this house before the fire 
of 1845 to a house he had bought on Smithfield Street next 
to the northeast corner of First Street and resided there 
until his death in 1866. 


The “Bakewell Colony on Grant Street” is a frequent 
expression used in old newspapers. 

The first issue of the City Directory in 1815, records 
the residence of Benjamin Bakewell on the south side of 
Fourth Street between Cherry Alley and Grant Street; the 
Directory of 1841 gives James Palmer Bakewell, Second 
Street near Grant; in 1844 Thomas Bakewell’s dwelling 
house was on Grant Street on the present site of the Frick 
Building; and the Directory of 1847 gives William Bake- 
well’s address, Grant Street between Fourth and Fifth 
Streets. 


It is a matter of pictorial record that Pittsburgh’s 
first smoke stack was the Bakewell’s flint glass factory on 
the Monongahela river bank at the foot of Grant Street. 
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(23)—and it is interesting to note that today the Bake- 
well Office Building preserves the old name as a landmark 
on Grant Street. 

The head of the Bakewell family in America was Ben 
jamin Bakewell of Fourth Street near Grant Street, who 
came to Pittsburgh in 1808. (24) He was an English im- 
porter in New York until the embargo of 1807 brought 
about his financial ruin. 

He determined to go far enough afield that imported 
goods were impossible to obtain, and try his skill in found- 
ing a plant and establish a new market. That his project 
was a success is proven by the fact that the famous glass 
plant continued in uninterrupted operation for nearly 
three-quarters of a century, and was one of the show places 
of Pittsburgh. 

The specimen pieces owned today by art collectors, 
and those loaned by Lafayette’s granddaughter to the 
French Commission for exhibit at the World’s Fair at 
Chicago in 1893. are tributes to the success of his ambition 
to create a fabric of brilliant, colorless crystal that would 
rival that made by the craftsmen in Europe. 

His great-granddaughters, Miss, Mary E. Bakewell 
Mrs. T. H. B. McKnight, Mrs. Charles Wharton and Mrs. 
George Irwin Holdship, cherish several pieces of the beau- 
tiful old Bakewell glass which is becoming increasingiy 
rare and valuable. 

Benjamin Bakewell was a man of great force of char- 
acter, interested in all civic and benevolent interprises of 
his day. He was a natural leader, and there soon followed 
him to the west other members of the family connection, 
the Pages, the Atterburys, the Campbells, and the Pears. 

One of the traditions of the great fire of 1845 was 
that the flames leaped over the house were Benjamin Bake 
well had lived and died, burning on either side, and left 
the house standing. It remained intact for many years. 
When it was spoken of as a miracle men replied: “It is 
no wonder, the poor man’s friend lived there.” 

The Grant Street house (number 403) belonging t» 
his eldest son, Thomas, was one of several houses, of the 
same design—three story brick houses with dormer win- 
dows. They are spoken of as dark and forbidding town 
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houses. Mrs. John Palmer Bakewell lived next door to 
Thomas, her brother-in-law, and her granddaughter tells 
of visits to the old house in her early childhood, where she 
saw the tabulation of the growth of the children formally 
recorded on the old dining room door. 

As business encroached upon Grant’s Hill the family 
moved to Allegheny, buying on what was at that time 
Ridge Street, on the Common. 


Even the early Pittsburgher found the noise and soot 
of the growing industrial town unpleasant and unhealth- 
ful. Those, with means, began to build summer homes, and 
the natural site was that bordering on the rivers. 

One of the earliest suburban developments was to the 
northeast of the town, along the Allegheny River. 

Peter Shoenberger built his residence about 1824 at 
a convenient distance from his Juniata Iron Works, lo- 
cated on the river bank at the present location of Fif- 
teenth Street. (26) 

Mr, Shoenberger came from Germany and first lived 
not far from Altoona on the Juniata River. There are 
two stations on the Pennsylvania Railroad in that vicinity 
that are reminiscent of his time—Shoenberger Station and 
Petersburg. 

It was almost believed that Mr. Shoenberger had dis- 
covered the secret of the divining rod, he was so clever in 
locating iron ore, and he became the owner of iron plants 
in the many localities in which he found the ore. Shoen- 
berger iron had a great reputation. 

His house is a very large two story brick building 
with an ell-shaped wing. The main building is back a little 
from the street with a dooryard which is protected from 
the street by a brick wall, surmounted by an iron fence. 
The paneled door is broad, with side lights and a fan light 
above. 


In recent years the mill owners used the house for » 
hospital for their employees and the worn doorstep is a 
mute witness to the service this house has given. 

The house fronting on Penn Avenue and the mill, en- 
larged to cover all the ground between the avenue and the 
river, today stand empty and desolate with great padlocks 
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on the gates and doors. The entire property was recently 
acquired by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for a 
modern terminal warehouse. 

In this same neighborhood were the houses of Mrs. 
Cust Blair and Pollard McCormick. 

Peter Shoenberger’s son, John H. Shoenberger, buiit 
and occupied as a summer residence the house on Butler 
Street near Forty-seventh Street, now in the confines of 
the Allegheny Cemetery, and the residence of William 
Falconer, the superintendent. 

The house has an unusual circular entrance porch, 
with Corinthian columns. At the side and back of the 
house are porches of iron grill work, and in the days of 
the Shoenbergers there were great tubs of pink oleander 
and a wealth of crepe myrtle. There was a grape house 
and in the conservatories were grown peaches and nec- 
tarines. 

On one side of the entrance hall was the big drawing 
room and the small drawing room, on the other Mr. Shoen- 
berger’s study and the dining room. 

The breakfast room was in the basement and the hall 
leading to this room had a very quaint Chinese wall cov- 
ering that is well remembered by guests of the home. The 
drawing room is always spoken of as a room that gave the 
impression of freshness and coolness because of the quan- 
tity of pure white marble. There was the marble mantel- 
piece, the marble figure of Nydia, the blind flower giri, 
and the marble busts of Mr. and Mrs. Shoenberger which 
now adorn St. Margaret’s Hospital. 

John H. Shoenberger’s town house has been known 
since 1883 as the Pittsburgh Club, It is situated at what 
is now 425 Penn Avenue and has changed little in appear- 
ance since it was the Shoenberger Mansion. The double 
bowed front and dignified entrance are the same. The pic- 
ture gallery is now the ball room where the daughters of 
the exclusive members make their debuts year after year. 
The spacious parlors and drawing room have been th< 
scene of many gigantic deals and the members list num- 
bers Cabinet members, Senators and presidents of world 
celebrated corporations. 

In the days of the Shoenbergers, gorgeous blue china 
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barrels stood in the vestibule. The great parlor was never 
fully furnished for it was kept for dancing. On the other 
side of the hall were the drawing room and dining room. 
Heavy damask curtains draped the windows surmountea 
by. massive gilt cornices. 

Every morning fresh flowers were cut in the green 
houses of their country place in Bayardstown and brought 
to the town house. The perfume of flowers was as fa- 
miliar a part of the every day life as the customary furni- 
ture of the house. 

Mrs. Shoenberger, who was Margaret Cust of Kittan- 
ning, and who was driven about in a “magnificent carriage 
with a colored coachman in livery’, was identified with 
many charitable organizations. She was president of the 
Board of Directors of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Home. One of the many Shoenberger gifts was the en- 
dowment fund for Trinity Church. St. Margaret’s Me- 
morial Hospital is a monument built by Mr. Shoenberger in 
memory of his wife, whose name it bears. 

Of this summer colony was one of the sons of Colonel 
Stephen Bayard, Colonel George A. Bayard, (26) who mar- 
ried Ann Boder of Avondale County, Maryland. 

The Bayard farm was partly covered with forest trees, 
oak, hickory, walnut, cherry, basswood and plane trees. 
There were lovely ravines and caverns and rolling fields, 
a picturesque setting for his house of cut stone with gables, 
very large and very handsome. The entrance door opened 
into an unusual hall of octagon shape. 

The farm and homestead of Colonel Bayard embracing 
one hundred acres was selected in 1844 as “the most de- 
sirable locality for a rural cemetery and large enough to 
embrace the wants of the whole population of the two 
cities.” This was the first rural cemetery used by town 
people and the first interment, near the old house, which 
stood where the conservatories now are, was that of Mar- 
garetta Bayard Briggs. 

The first addition to the borough of Pittsburgh in 
1816, included the Bayard and adjoining properties and 
was locally known for many years as Bayardstown. 

George A. Bayard subsequently bought land along the 
Youghiogheny River above McKeesport and part of his 
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land is known today as Olympia Recreation Park. He built 
there a mansion on which he lavished his wealth. The 
workmanship was the best of the period. There were two 
formal entrances and two main staircases, exact dupli- 
cates, beside the service entrances and staircases. 

Marble and marble cutters were brought from Italy 
to fashion the elaborate Carrara mantelpieces and design 
the ceiling decorations. Two of these exquisitely wrought 
mantelpieces adorn the parlors of the Woodland Road resi- 
dence of Mrs. William S. Bissell. 

David Bayard (second son of Colonel Stephen Bayard) 
established himself in East Liberty. His family of three 
children, none of whom married, lived in the old Bayard 
House on Shady Lane, as it was known for many years. 

It was a gloomy, square, brick house with a long wing, 
having many small paned windows and rambling porches. 
Even the family portraits had a sad look as they gazed 
out of their tarnished gold frames into this childless, silent 
house. 

The great neglected field at the corner of Walnut 
Street, in which the old house stood, is now being covered 
with the Gothic buildings of the Roman Catholic Church 
and School of the Sacred Heart. 


The mansion of John Bissell, Sr., in Bayardstown, was 
known as Maplewood. (27) It was a large, carefully con- 
structed, two story house, with the formal drawing room 
on one side of the wide and lofty hall, and on the other 
side, the living room and dining room. A wing ran out 
from either side of the square central building, one for the 
kitchen and pantries and the other for Mr. Bissell’s library. 

Semple and Bissell was the name of a widely known 
iron firm in the early thirties and the partners lived on 
adjoining properties. 

William Semple’s house, built about 1802, resembled 
the Bissells’, except the wings of the house, which were 
curved, forming circular plots in the garden, ideal for 
planting. 

The Semple gardens were noted, especially the rose 
gardens. The grounds, sloping gradually down to the river 
bank, contained rare and beautiful varieties of roses hith- 
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erto unknown in this country. They were brought from 
Rose Cottage of the estate of Mr. Semple’s grandfather, 
Sir Francis Semple. 


One of the earliest white settlers in the East Liberty 
valley was Alexander Negley, of Swiss ancestry, whose 
family settled in Bucks County, near Philadelphia, in 1739, 
when Alexander was five years of age. (28) Here he was 
educated, attained manhood and married Mary Ann Berk- 
stressor, of the same county. 

During his term of Revolutionary service he was at 
tracted by the prospective advantages of Western Penn- 
sylvania, and decided to bring his family to what was then 
the Western frontier. 

He first bought land between Ligonier and New Flor- 
ence. This tract is now part of the estate of his greal- 
grandson, James Ross Mellon, and is known today as 
Rachelwood. 

Their life on the mountain was evidently one of ad- 
venture and anxiety, for one son, John Negley, was born 
in old Fort Ligonier during a period of waiting for the 
defeat or departure of Indian besiegers. 

In 1778 he brought his wife and five children to the 
neighborhood of Fort Pitt, and settled on a farm of about 
three hundred acres. A large part of that farm is now 
included in Highland Park. He built a log cabin and later 
a more substantial house, on a knoll that is now the basin 
of the Highland Reservoir. 


It was customary, almost necessary, in those days to 
have a family burial ground. A simple column erected by 
Sarah Jane Negley (Mellon) in Highland Park, in an en. 
closure known as Negley Circle, marks the resting place 
of this rugged family: 

“Sacred to the memory. of those noble Christian pio- 
neers, who moulded the character of this community in 
its struggling and formative period. 

“This monument marks the center of a burial ground 
located on the former homestead of Alexander Negley, 
where are interred about fifty early settlers of the East 
Liberty valley.” 

Alexander Negley’s son, Jacob, married Barbara Anna. 
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eldest daughter of John Conrad Winebiddle. Both Mr 
and Mrs. Negley inherited large estates, their combined 
holdings totaling approximately two thousand acres. The 
homestead and surrounding farms were known for half 
a century as Negleytown, and it is so inscribed in old doc- 
uments. Their first house was of logs, and the second, 
built in 1808, at about the present intersection of Stanton 
and North Negley Avenues, was of brick which was manu- 
factured on the premises. 

This house, known for many years as the Negley man- 
sion, had the reputation of being one of the finest resi- 
dences west of the mountains. One of the features of the 
house was the loop-holes for rifle protection from un- 
friendly Indians. 

A portable pulpit was part of the furnishings of the 
house, and services were frequently held here for members 
of the household and all those in the neighborhood. 

Jacob Negley was an earnest promoter and director of 
the Pittsburgh and Greensburg Turnpike, and where it 
crossed his land he moved all his fences to permit the road- 
way to be a hundred feet wide. His neighbors could not 
be persuaded to so “waste the land”, but Mr. Negley recog- 
nized the great future of such a highway. 


The land surrounding his home farm was under a per- 
fect cultivation, vast meadows, fruitful orchards, and acres 
of rich crops which he had planted. This home-farm was 
known as “Heth’s Delight”, having been purchased from 
Henry Heth of Henrico County, Virginia. 

Mr. Negley was a civil engineer, and laid out Negley 
Avenue in a direct line from his house to the new Turn- 
pike. He plotted a town at the junction of what is now 
Penn and Frankstown Avenues, and named it East Liberty. 
He constructed a raised cinder path extending from his 
mansion at Stanton Avenue to Penn Avenue, where he 
built a frame school house for the youth of the growing 
neighborhood. Religious services were held, as well as 
school services in this building, which is now the site of 
the East Liberty Presbyterian Church. In 1819 he and 
his wife donated the ground for a meeting house, school 
house and burial ground. Long after the building had out- 
grown its usefulness as a church, it was known as the East 
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Liberty or Moore’s Academy, and was the germ of the edu- 
cational movement which in 1870 established the Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women. 

The original grant of land which included this site, 
issued by Colonel Bouquet in 1762 to Casper Taub (grand- 
father of Mrs. Negley), is one of the family treasures. The 
tract name is Rumbiddle: 

“This is to certify that I have permitted Caspart Taub 
to clear a plantation at the Four Mile Spring on the old 
road going to Ligonier, in order to raise provisions for this 
garrison, and corn for the King’s horses, and the conditions 
of the said grant are that the said Caspart Taub shall pay 
every year to the commanding officer at this post for the 
King’s use one third of all the Produces of the said planta- 
tion, horses and cattle excepted, under penalty of forfeit- 
ing his improvement to the Crown. Given under my hand 
as above,” 

H. Bouquet, Col. 
The above words ‘for the King’s use’ inserted by me. 
H. Bouquet. ’ 


The village on the opposite side of the Allegheny River 
was known as Alleghenytown. 

One of the first houses—built on what was called Sec. 
ond Bank—was that of the Reverend Dr. Joseph Stockton, 
one of our first educators, (29) He was a Jefferson Coi- 
lege man of the class of 1799, a fine Latin and Greek 
scholar, spoke excellent French and published several origi- 
nal text books used in the early schools. As tribute to 
the work he found time to do aside from his chosen pro- 
fession, his portraits hang in Thaw Hall of the University 
of Pittsburgh and in Eliot Hall of the Western Theological 
Seminary in Allegheny. 

His house was a quaint frame building, painted yellow, 
and had green shutters. There were upper and lower 
porches and fragrant white climbing roses were trained 
against the walls at the doorway. During the fifty years, 
the Doctor and his family lived here, many blushing brides 
made their appearances in the sunny, peaceful, best parlor 
with its fine, old mahogany furniture and pier glasses. 

In those days marriages were solemnized and cake and 
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wine, served from shining glass and silver, always followed 
the ceremony. 

His church, built about 1815 near his house, was about 
twenty feet below Sherman Avenue, on what is now park 
property. It was the first Presbyterian church of Alle- 
ghenytown, a little one story building painted white and 
built in the midst of its own burial ground. 

On Second Bank was the house of Benjamin Page, 
built in 1821. This house stood, in a fine state of preserva. 
tion, until last summer when it was destroyed to make 
room for a public garage. This house, a substantial brick 
with a spacious porch and wide hospitable doorway, was 
said to be the oldest house in the city when it was dis- 
mantled. 

Mr. Page’s house and the Joseph Stockton house were 
between the Presbyterian Meeting House and the Thomas 
Barlow residence. 

Near Dr. Stockton’s church and not far from Hog 
Back Hill (called Monument Hill since the erection of the 
Soldiers Memorial Monument) was the residence of Tho- 
mas Barlow Esquire. (30) 

Mr. Barlow was the nephew of Joel Barlow, the Ameri- 
can diplomat, who resided in Paris during the earlier years 
of the French Revolution. When his uncle was appointed 
(in 1811) United States Minister to France, Thomas Bar- 
low left Yale College to assume the duties of Secretary of 
Legation to his uncle. 

Some years later Thomas married Anica Preble, 
daughter of Henry Preble, an English importing merchant, 
residing in Paris, The young married couple sailed from 
France to make their home in Pittsburgh. They reached 
America after a stormy and dangerous passage of three 
months. 

The Prebles were old friends of General Lafayette in 
France and during his American visit in 1825, one of the 
invitations he showed pleasure in accepting was that of a 
luncheon party given by Mrs. Barlow in his honor. 

In 1830 Mrs. Barlow’s mother and sister, Harriet sailed 
for America to make their home also in Pittsburgh. Miss 
Preble was a distinguished writer and translator. Her 
journal kept on the journey to this strange, new country 
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and her impressions of the country on her arrival, make 
thoughtful reading. They were on the water twenty-two 
days and came by stage from Philadelphia. 

They found the Barlows living in the country in a 
cottage on the banks of the Ohio, two miles below Pitts- 
burgh. For two years the two families lived under the 
same roof, “Mignonette”, and the cottage, “much adorned 
by the works of art which Mrs. Preble had brought from 
her house in Europe, presented an air of refinement and 
elegance not known in the western country.” 

In 1832 the Prebles secured a house nearby and opened 
a small private school for young girls. They called their 
place “Sans Souci.” This was just opposite the Brunot 
house on Brunot Island. Mr. Hilary Brunot, esquire, has 
in his possession a most charming little sketch made by 
Miss Harriet Preble of the two cottages, “Mignonette” and 
“Sans Souci.” 

The Preble sisters, while living in France, had wonder- 
ful advantages in education. They were students in the 
celebrated school of Madame Campan. Among the younz 
women in this exclusive institution were many who later 
occupied high places in court circles. Their schoolmates 
and companions were Hortense (daughter of Josephine 
Beauharnais, who afterwards married Napoleon), later the 
wife of Louis, King of Holland; Caroline, Napoleon’s sister, 
who married the King of Naples; and daughters of the 
marshals and generals of France. 

About 1838, following Mrs. Preble’s death, Mr. and 
Mrs. Barlow and Miss Preble returned to the Allegheny 
house, where the school was continued. The directory of 
1837 lists “Barlow, Female Seminary, Second Bank, Alle- 
ghenytown.” A sketch of this house and the neighboring 
church, done by one of the sisters, was sent to France to 
show their friends where and how they lived. This picture 
now adorns the lid of a sewing box and is a treasured pos- 
session of a namesake, Anica Humbird Reed (Mrs. James 
Hay Reed, Jr.) The old Hogback Hill looks like a miniature 
volcanic mountain, the little, white, two-story house is sur- 
rounded by trees and shrubs and close by is the primitive 
Presbyterian Church, surmounted by a cross which must 
needs be added to carry conviction in France that it was 
a proper church. 
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The old Brewer homestead on Water Lane, (31) known 
for the past sixty-three years as the Black residence, 1131 
Western Avenue and now converted into a modern apart- 
ment house, was built in 1830 by Captain Charles Brewer. 
an Englishman by birth, and the owner of a fine sailing 
vessel which made many crossings to England. He came 
to Pennsylvania from Massachusetts. It is said he chose 
the location because he wished to be near water, but out 
of hearing of the sea. 

The Captain was a widower. His wife’s family name, 
Cecil, was for years associated with “Cecil Way”, now 
changed to “Stanwix Street.” Two nieces made their home 
with him. They were Miss Mary Hern and Mrs. Frances 
Hern Burnside. 

He had a colored body-servant and was most puncti 
lious about his personal appearance. He was evidently a 
kindly gentleman and his house proclaims a love of beauty 
and desire for comfort. 


His house was modeled after an old English plan. The 
same dignified entrance, with massive pillars reaching to 
the third story (which is a half story), each pillar a solid 
tree five and one half feet in circumference, greeted the 
guests coming from the Lane or from the river. 


The entrance steps have a wrought iron hand railing; 
there is a knocker, and a bell pull of brass, and an enormous 
latch and lock fastened by a mighty key, matching thai 
used at the Bastille. The doors are all beautifully paneled 
and instead of being of one piece of wood, are constructed 
of several thicknesses. The wood is in perfect condition; 
not a crack nor a creak marks the passing of a century. 
Every door frame has a hand-carved corner, an acorn with 
four oak leaves in deep relief. The arch in the entrance 
hall has its keystone carved in rose and scroll design. 


The great drawing-room is the whole depth of the 
house. There are two fire places with the snowy white 
marble mantlepiece that are in every room of the house. 
The elaborate ceiling centerpiece and cornice of acanthus 
leaf and Grecian border are so beautiful in design that 
— of architecture have been sent to study and copy 
them. ‘ 
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Great was the admiration of these students for the 
circular stairway, its graceful sweep and its perfect con- 
struction; the rails unusual in form, slim and round at top, 
but oval at the foot. These inquisitive young fellows found 
one of the rails was cool to the touch and that solved the 
perfect rigidity of the ancient work. An iron construction 
rod enclosed in this particular rail was found to be im- 
bedded firmly in the basement floor. 


The original dining room and kitchen were below 
stairs, the slope of the ground at the rear, leaving this 
apparent basement above the ground. A greenhouse or 
conservatory, originally opened from the dining room. The 
stone walls are almost three feet thick and the ceilings are 
vaulted. When gas and water pipes were installed by Mr. 
Black, it was found to be impossible to drill through the 
stone walls. All the modern plumbing had to be put 
through the floors and the pipes exposed in the rooms. 


The kitchen, during the occupation of the Blacks, was 
the most picturesque room in the house. The fire place, 
built of smooth, white brick, had its deep mantle shelf, 
with blue Delft plates and cups in a row. The great wooden 
rocking chair and side chairs, with their lovely painted de- 
signs, were at least a hundred years old. 

Out of the kitchen opened the great cellars and sub- 
cellars, for fuel and storage and wine and laundry. One 
passage, which ran back under the garden to an under- 
ground ice storage room, had been permantly closed up and 
is said to be piled full of old fenders and firearms. 

In the ceiling hangs the original bell that responded 
to Madame’s summons from the faded, tasseled bell-pull 
still hanging in her bedroom. 

Above stairs the rooms are on different levels, steps 
up, and steps down. The chimney corners have night cap 
cupboards and the thick partitions give space for medicine 
and other curious cupboard shelves. 

In 1860 Mr. George Black bought the place and it be- 
came a storehouse of beautiful old furniture, paintings, 
curios, bronzes and rare editions of books. 

Some changes were made by Mr. Black; a wing added 
to provide more bedrooms and modern plumbing as well 
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as gas and electricity installed. The first bath tub to be 
placed in the house has for years been an exhibit in the 
modern establishment of the Standard Sanitary Company. 

The builder of this mansion was a benevolent and 
generous man. He made a special bequest in his will of 
$10,000.00 which his executors should “hand over to the 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital for supplying with fuel the 
destitude and worthy poor of the city of Pittsburgh and 
vicinity.” This trust was administered by the Hospital 
from 1860 to 1908 and during that period, the Hospital 
purchased and distributed to the destitude and worthy poor 
of Pittsburgh and vicinity, fuel to the amount of $131,- 
876.00. The hospital was the beneficiary of Captain 
Brewer’s estate in the amount of $64,574.00. These funds 
are now administered by a Trust Company. The poor are 
still warmed and the sick ministered to by virtue of this 
thoughtful generosity. 

A portrait of Captain Brewer was presented to the 
Hospital by his relatives, which was placed in the main 
hall of the building to perpetuate the memory and “en- 
courage others to like deeds of charity.” 

The story of this good deed was a shining example. 
One James Crawford, having heard of the Brewer Fuel 
Fund, created a similar bequest in his will in 1863 to be 
enjoyed by the poor of the first ward. With this fund, 
the hospital purchased and distributed fuel to the amount 
of $20,674.00 and at the termination of the Trust in 1908, 
turned over to the new Trustee, principal and income 
amounting to $25,817.00. 

Other recipients of Captain Brewer’s bounties were the 
Protestant Orphan Asylum, Episcopal Church Home and the 
Seaman’s Aid Society. He was one of the original incor- 
porators of the Allegheny Cemetery. Before his death, he 
had constructed a large burial vault near the Butler Street 
entrance to the cemetery. By direction of a singular clausc 
in his will, after the burial of his niece, Mary C. Hern, the 
lock on the door of the vault should be hermetically sealed 
and the key thrown into the Allegheny River. The Execu- 
tor of his will held this request in abeyance until the re- 
maining niece, Mrs. Burnside was buried in 1882. 

Mr. Lee Mason remembers, as a boy, being in thr 
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Cemetery the day the vault was sealed and the key con- 
signed to the river. 


The Thomas Hanna homestead at 326 East North 
Avenue is another fine example of the house-builders art 
of a century ago. (32) The house was built about 1827 by 
Alexander Johnston (uncle of A. J. Cassatt, one time vice 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad). This came into 
the possession of Thomas Hanna in 1833. 

The panelled doors are set in walls more than a foot 
in thickness and each door frame has its hand carved cor- 
ner of oak leaves. There is a graceful, old stairway with its 
balustrade and slender rails, as firm as the day it was 
built. Time has made little impress on this perfect con- 
struction. 

Mrs. Hanna was Sarah Patterson, a beautiful, young, 
Irish woman, who was second cousin to Bess Patterson, 
wife of Jerome Bonaparte. Mr. and Mrs. Hanna’s portraits 
by Lambdin have looked out from the walls of the long, 
formal parlor for eighty three years with almost no change 
in the setting of that room. On the mantlepiece is a mar- 
velous, brass chiming clock—a Napoleon clock, with its 
glass dome covering. It has been there since the house 
was built, ninety-eight years and its voice was never stilled. 
It rings the hours as regularly as the sun mounts the 
heavens. 

At each side of the fireplace, are the warming shelves 
and on the hearth stand the polished andirons and firearms. 

The chandeliers are brass filagree, almost the first in 
the town, when lamps went out and gas came in. Above 
stairs are four poster beds, graceful mahogany tables and 
chests and wonderous samplers. 

But the most charming thing in all the house is the 
piano that, has made several pilgrimages to the Carnegie 
Museum for display purposes. Under the lid of the long, 
silent instrument is framed the bill of purchase, Septem- 
ber 2nd, 1833. It was transported on muleback across the 
mountains. It is of rosewood and stands on two pillared 
supports with graceful, spreading claw feet. These pillars 
are connected by a piece of polished wood on which rests a 
gorgeous gilded eagle with outstread wings. This Ameri- 
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can symbol used to appear at the entrance door on holidays, 
when the flags were displayed. 

In this house, with her grandfather’s and grand- 
mother’s cherished belongings. lives a granddaughter, Miss 
Eleanor Sawyer. The old traditions are sacred with her. 
No modern Yale lock takes the place of the quaint brass 
lock with its huge brass key. No newspaper but the 
Pittsburgh Gazette has ever been left at that door—and 
when the modern Sunday Edition first made its appearance, 
a letter of remonstrance was written to the editor. In 
the beautiful old mahogany escritoire are found receipts 
signed by the early editor, Neville B. Craig. Another 
paper that has been part of the Hanna-Sawyer regime for 
ninety-five years is The Saturday Evening Post and a re- 
markable incident is that the subscription price of this 
magazine today remains the same as shown in the ancient 
documents in grandfather’s desk. 

Miss Alice Gray and her brother, also grandchildren 
of Thomas Hanna, have in their house in Colonial Place, 
several of the old mahogany chairs and tables. A quaint 
solid mahogany sideboard has its receipted purchase slip, 
dated 1831, proclaiming a value which today is ludicrous— 
$30.00. Their Lambdin portraits are of the Gray branch 
of the family, William C. Gray and his wife. 


“Woodlawn” is the name of the John T. Logan home- 
stead in old Allegheny. (33) The house which once stood 
in a beautiful grove of oak trees that almost covered the 
four acres of ground between old Water Lane (Western 
Avenue) and the river bank, was built about 1835 by Sam. 
uel Church, whose grandson Samuel Harden Church is now 
the President of the Carnegie Institute. 


About ten years later, Mr. Logan transformed the 
plain, two storied, square house into a baronial hall by ad- 
ditional wings, a third story and stately colonial pillared 
porches. 

Through the great trees, the long entrance driveway 
made a circular sweep to the doorway, where gleams today 
as brightly as some eighty years ago, the brass door plate, 
J. T. Logan. 

John T. Logan was a public-spirited citizen, Director 
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of the Monongahela Navigation Company, Treasurer of the 
Allegheny Valley Railroad Company, President of Board of 
Directors of the House of Refuge (later Pennsylvania Re- 
form School of Morganza), and one of the Board of Trustees 
of the Western Theological Seminary. 

Mrs. Logan was Mrs. Henrietta Bryan Kennedy, a 
granddaughter of Justice George Bryan of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania and the widow of Mr. Logan’s cousin, 
William M. Kennedy. Their housekeeping was begun on 
old Penn Street, No. 108, remembered by many Pittsburgh 
women as The Misses Leech’s School for Girls. 

Woodlawn is still called “home” by all the Logan con. 
nection, for George Bryan Logan, the eldest son has cher- 
ished the memory of his father and mother. In the days 
of his parents, this house was the hospitable and luxurious 
resting place for travelers from East to West, relatives and 
friends, “besides members of various church assemblies and 
not a few eccelesiastical tramps.” 

This busy household was presided over by a woman 
whose unusual personality, was recognized not only by 
thosq dependent upon her care or bounty, but in a most 
unusual way by her husband. Appreciating that the happi- 
ness and prosperity of his life was as greatly due to her 
economy and good management as to his own industry, it 
was his custom at the close of each year to write her a 
letter containing an exact statement of his financial affairs 
and expressing his continued devotion to one who had 
proved such a helpmeet to him. 


The house-keeping was home-making. There were 
high ceiled parlors with their intricate centerpieces and 
mouldings, furnished with pier glasses and mahogany fur- 
niture; but the part of the house best remembered by the 
Logan children is the nursery. This was the southeast 
chamber, where there was no limit to the boys who came to 
play and never a complaint of noise or the marvelous dis- 
appearance of Rambo apples. One of the few extravagences 
of the household was a new nursery carpet every blessed 
year. 

The furnishment of the nursery cupboard seems to 
have been containers of such delicacies as hive-syrup, ipe- 
cac, paregoric, mustard, and croton oil. And one son still 
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remembers the taste of a particularly unpleasant soap used 
to wash bad words out of his mouth. 

One of the pieces of valued furniture is a table under 
which, son Tom, the youngest, lay on his back beating a 
tattoo with his feet on the under side of the mahogany 
board while he memorized the Shorter Catechism. The 
freedom of action permitted or the harmonious rhythm of 
the tatoo produced the most unexpected result; Tom de- 
veloped into a clergyman, becoming Dr. Thomas D. Logan, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Springfield, IIl. 


About 1830 there came to Pittsburgh Anson Bidwell, 
from East Hartford, Connecticut. (34) His business con- 
nections were the Hudson Bay Company. He married 
Martha Ann Waite and their only child was a daughter, 
Martha Ann. 

When ready to build his house, Mr. Bidwell went to 
the Chautauqua forest to personally select the timber. The 
Indians cut the logs and floated them down the Allegheny 
River. The original property extended about from the old 
path called “Water Lane”, (now Western Avenue) to Fra- 
zer Street, through to Fayette Street. 

The house was built about 1834 and was patterned 
after one on the James River whose loveliness he carried in 
his memory. The house is two and a half stories, with 
solid walls built to endure, with a three story addition in 
the rear, the same wide porch, with pillars on first and sec- 
ond story. The entrance door is broad and low, with the 
fan light above and side lights. 

The worn doorstep is a silent witness to the passing 
of the years and the hospitality of the owner. The hall, 
with a room on either side, was modernized some thirty 
years ago into a square entrance or reception hall, and the 
steep, old-fashioned stairway was sacrificed for a modern 
stairway easy to climb but commonplace when compared 
with its predecessor. 

The dining room is in the long wing extending back 
into the garden. A door originally opened to a sunny porch 
and there are many small paned windows. The kitchen, 
with its pantries and chests and cupboards, retains the 
beautiful paneled doors and is a most attractive feature of 
the house. 
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Mr. Bidwell’s great interest was in the cultivation of 
choice plants, fruits and flowers. He lived in his garden 
and the beauty of it was the joy of his gentle life. His 
rose garden and his delicious strawberries were noted. His 
magnolia has grown in these fifty odd years to be an enor- 
mous tree. It was one of the first, if not the first one, in 
this part of the country and the yearly blooming before 
the coming of the leaves was a never-failing source of de- 
light. A portion of his lilac hedge still blooms every spring. 

Some time after the death of his wife, Mr. Bidwell mar- 
ried again, his second wife being Esther Church, a New 
England woman of scholarly tastes. Among the distin- 
guished guests entertained by Mr. and Mrs.: Bidwell were 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Julia Ward Howe. Sunday 
nights usually found a group of kindred spirits around the 
great stone hearth, where the logs blazed and the topics 
of the day were briskly discussed. 

Pittsburgh’s noted scientists, Langley, Keeler and Bra- 
shear were of this circle. 

The daughter of the house, Martha, married Joseph 
Albree (son of George Albree, of Salem, Massachusetts), the 
founder of the Dollar Savings Bank of Pittsburgh, one of 
the most successful banking institutions in Western Penn- 
sylvania. The Albree House, which had treasures of its 
own, (some of which eventually found their way to this 
Western Avenue house) was on Ferry Street, and stood 
until the property in that neighborhood was condemned 
for the building of the Wabash Railroad station. 


Joseph and Martha Albree established themselves in 
Gray’s Row, in Cedar Avenue and rare good neighborhood 
stories are told by the Albrees, the McCormicks, the Hold- 
ships, the Pennocks, the Rapperts, the Suydams, and the 
Bryans, all of Gray’s Row, of the hasty borrowing of cold 
roast or dessert when company; came unexpectedly to the 
door of one of the young housekeepers. 


The old Bidwell house, which was later inherited by 
Mrs. Joseph Albree, has grown to be a treasurehouse. Mrs. 
Chester Bidwell Albree, the bride of a succeeding gener- 
ation, came from Hartford, Connecticut, a region rich in 
the carved oaken woodwork of the seventeenth century. 
She inherited rare specimens, pieces from her father, Dr. 
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Irving Whitfall Lyon, an authority on Colonial furniture 

There are wondrous, carved, oaken chests of the seven. 
teenth century and chests of drawers known to collectors as 
specimen pieces. Two rare pieces are highboys mounted on 
richly turned legs with drawers that are ornamented with 
period brasses of Dutch design in triple row. 

There are chairs of almost every antique design; 
turned chairs with rush bottoms, slat or ladder backs, 
graceful Windors and old comfy upholstered sofas and 
winged chairs. 

The dining room is resplendent with an old, oval table 
and eight Chippendale chairs. 

Four poster and teester beds are above stairs, but ia 
one room is a canopy bed known as a “field-top” and a block 
front dresser. In this quaint, century old chamber, wita 
its silhouettes and samplers, with prisms and brasses re- 
flecting candle light and the soft hooked rug on the floor. 
the hurried day fades. One feels the urge of the childish 
prayer on the unfaded sampler: “Now I lay me down tu 
sleep.” 


These notes run on into a volume. Across the stile 
from James Ross’s “Meadows”, there was the picturesque 
place of the Widow Collins, “Whitehall.” On the Fourth of 
July, there was a ceremony of the flag raising and every- 
one on the estate and the neighbors from far and near 
were called-in to drink a glass of wine to “Freedom and the 
Union.” There is the story of the Old Manchester of Mar- 
garet Deland: Water Street, before the great fire; of old 
Penn Street, the center of social life in the middle of the 
last century; of Lawrenceville when important events cen- 
tered at the Arsenal, and of the Third Church Colony in 
rural Oakland. 


It was difficult to determine what should be chosen for 
this paper tonight. Each house or estate has its own indi- 
vidual interest. But only a certain number of pages may 
be read in a given time. 

I thank you for your interest and hope that you who 
know more old tales of Pittsburgh than I have ever heard, 
will give me the opportunity of hearing them and adding 
them to this record of old days. For like one of Goldsmith's 
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characters: “I love everything that is old, old friends, old 
times, old manners, old books, old wine.” 
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OLD BAYARDSTOWN 
By P. W. SIEBERT 


(Continued from April issue) 


Old Bayardstown was not without important schools 
and educational history. St. Philomena’s parochial school, 
still in existence, has already been mentioned, The Polish 
St. Stanislau’s Roman Catholic Church and its parochial 
school occupy a whole block of ground at Smallman, Twenty- 
first and Twenty-second Streets and are large and flourish- 
ing institutions. But they are of comparatively recent date, 
having been established about fifty years ago. 

The old Pike Street Public School on the north-west 
corner of Pike and Thirteenth Streets was a large one, an 
enormous three story brick building but with no play yard. 
Lacking the conveniences we now have, the children played 
in the streets. Many of the larger boys and girls worked in 
the glass factories and mills. When these shut down from 
time to time, the classes in the school would be greatly en- 
larged. It was not unusual at such times for one teacher to 
have from sixty to seventy scholars. 

The Principal of the old Pike Street School was Profes- 
sor Andrew Burtt, the author of Burtt’s Grammar. His 
assistant was Elizabeth Wilkinson, the well known writer 
who wrote prolifically under the nom-de-plume of “Bessie 
Bramble.” Her sister, familiarly known as “Sis” Wilkinson, 
was also a teacher in this school. In the upper rooms Rever- 
end Hawk and his wife taught and every morning the Bible 
was read and prayer offered before lessons were taken up. 
In earlier days such religious service was considered a sacred 
duty. 

A second public school was later established on the 
north side of Liberty Avenue west of the Incline Plane. For 
many years this school had at its head the well known 
Principal, Professor McClymonds. 

The changing conditions in the district brought about 
the construction of the present Ralston School on the south 
west corner of Penn Avenue and Fifteenth Street. It was 
named for a prominent man, a leather manufacturer of the 
city. His daughter, Miss Jennie Ralston, one of the best 
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known and most successful teachers in the city was con- 
nected with the Grant School until her death a few years 
ago after a long period of service. On the completion of the 
Ralston School the Pike Street and Liberty Avenue school 
buildings were sold. In the new school Professor Burgoyne 
was Principal for many years.: Severing later his connec- 
tion with the school he joined the staff of the Pittsburgh 
Evening Leader. He was the author of many poems and pub- 
lished a book of verse. Among the well known teachers of 
the school were two sisters by the name of Munn, and Miss 
Jennie Johnston who taught the primary room in this school 
for thirty-two years and is still, in another school, actively 
engaged in teaching. 

A private school which deserves historical mention was 
that kept for many years by Professor Rommel, a German 
school located in Volk’s Hall at the northwest corner of 
Liberty Avenue and Twelfth Street. Professor Rommel was 
liked and highly respected by all who knew him. He was 
very patriotic and an ardent admirer of Abraham Lincoln 
and Carl Schurz. During the Lincoln campaign of 1860, 
there stood at the southwest corner of Penn Avenue and 
Twelfth Street the largest liberty pole hithero erected in 
Pittsburgh. It was surrounded with a platform for speak- 
ers. Mr. Rommel took great pride in hoisting “Old Glory” 
daily and lowering it every evening. Boys were always 
eager to assist and carefully obeyed his command, “Never 
let it touch the ground.” 

This liberty pole aroused the envy of the Democrats. 
Wishing to surpass the Republicans they attempted to erect 
a large hickory pole at the northeast corner of Penn Ave- 
nue and Twenty-fourth Streets. They were unable to raise 
it. Robert Liddell, afterwards mayor of Pittsburgh, was 
the Democratic leader. His father-in-law, Joseph Spencer, 
called upon some Republicans to help, which they did, 
though they did not cease to heap ridicule upon the Demo- 
crats. As was mentioned earlier, Old Bayardstown was 
loyal to the Union, and rallied to the cause in the Civil War. 

Old Bayardstown was early a place of busy industrial 
life. Among its prominent branches of industry were tan- 


ning, iron and steel manufactures, glass making, and 
brewing. 
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There were three tanneries in the district. The tan- 
nery of George A. Bayard, to which reference has already 
been made, located on the north side of Penn Avenue be- 
tween Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets, produced many 
different kinds of leather, Water used in this plant was 
obtained from a small stream, which then ran where Spring 
Way is now located. On the Allegheny River banks at the 
foot of Nineteenth Street, belonging to Mr. Ralston, was a 
tannery where so-called white oak sole leather was produced. 
James Y. McLaughlin had, next to the river between Thirty- 
first and Thirty-second Streets, a tannery where patent 
leather exclusively was made, supposedly the first plant of 
its kind in the United States. Pittsburgh in fact was at 
this time an important leather center. 


In the iron and steel industry one of the most famous 
of the many plants in Old Bayardstown was the Fort Pitt 
Foundry. Locally known as Knapp and Wade, this institu- 
tion was very important during the Civil War, producing a 
large number of cannon and a vast amount of war material 
of different kinds. Under the name of McIntosh, Hemphill 
and Company it continues in existence at 12th, 13th, Etna 
Street, and the Allegheny River. 


One of the oldest iron works in the district, Zug’s Iron 
Works, now known as the Sable Iron Works, was also lo- 
cated at 13th, Etna St., and the river. The early buildings 
of this mill were entirely wrecked by a terrible boiler ex- 
plosion in which several men were killed and many injured, 
while sheets of sheet iron roofing were blown high in the 
air and sailed around in the air like kites. Christopher Zug, 
the founder, was a large man, who, although of German 
descent, always dressed like an old fashioned Quaker. He 
was very fond of high spirited horses, which he drove him- 
self. The destruction of his plant by the boiler explosion 
nearly ruined him financially. In his humility he disposed 
of his high stepping horses and began to ride about in a 
buggy, driving one of the homeliest mules imaginable, one 
which had been used in the mill to truck iron and coal to 
and from the puddling furnaces and had patches of hair 
burnt off here and there. To the surprise of his friends 
also, Mr. Zug, who had been a leading Lutheran, began, af- 
ter his mill was wrecked, to associate himself with Spiritu- 
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alists, who were looked upon then as nothing more than 
fortune tellers. 

Shoenberger’s Mill, occupying the territory from Four- 
teenth to Sixteenth Street between Pike Street and the 
river was considered one of the leading iron works of the 
city. John H. Shoenberger, its founder, was claimed by the 
Germans as one of themselves. There are in Pittsburgh 
several families who spell their name Schoeneberger, a Ger- 
man name meaning beautiful hill. John Shoenberger was a 
leading citizen. He endowed St. Margaret’s Hospital and 
gave it the ground on which it stands, in memory of his wife. 
The old Shoenberger home and its beautiful grounds are 
now a part of the Allegheny Cemetery, the superintendent 
of which occupies the old residence. The large works and 
iron furnace are now known as the American Iron, Steel 
and Wire Company. Whereas in earlier years iron products, 
particularly cut nails were manufactured, steel products 
and steel wire nails later were made. The American Iron 
and Steel Wire Company, always large producers of nails, 
also manufactured horse shoes, being one of the first, if 
not the first, to manufacture them by machinery. Their 
trade in this product was literally world-wide. 

While the firms above mentioned are especially sig- 
nificant there were many others of historical significance 
in the same industry in old Bayardstown. At the risk of 
too much detail they must be given some consideration. 

William Smith had a very extensive cast iron pipe 
foundry at 24th Street, from Spruce Alley to the Allegheny 
River. For years he supplied nearly alk the water mains 
for the city. He secured his contract when iron was high 
in price, but soon pig iron dropped in price by about one 
half. The city officials tried to reduce the amount of pipe 
contracted for in the specifications, but Smith held the city 
to its contract. Then the city condemned large amounts of 
the pipe as being under weight and defective in casting. 
Smith finally failed in business, The Totten and Hogg Iron 
and Steel Foundry came into possession of the plant and 
still occupy the old site. 


A Mr. Coleman had for many years an iron mill at 16th 
to 17th Street and from Etna Street to Mulberry Way. It 
was later demolished and is now occupied by railroad yards. 
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Mr. James Marshall had a foundry on 17th Street for years. 
Going into the pig iron business on a large scale, he accu- 
mulated an immense stock only to have the price drop al- 
most fifty percent. The foundry is now located at 28th 
Street from the Allegheny Valley Railroad to the river. 
The oil well supply company, located between 21st and 22nd 
Streets between the Allegheny Valley Railroad and the 
river has been in existence since crude oil was discovered. 

The Carnegie Steel Company had its origin in old Bay- 
ardstown. Two brothers, Andrew and Anton Kloman, had 
a small forge at the time of the Civil War, on the north 
bank of the Allegheny River just below Millvale Borough. 
Here they made gun carriages and forgings for the Gov- 
ernment, which when finished were floated across the river 
to the United States Arsenal. Andrew and Thomas Car- 
negie, seeing the great possibilities, took the Klomans into 
business with them in an enterprise known as the 28th St. 
Union Iron Mills, the first of the many mills of Carnegie. 
Anton Kloman soon retired from the firm and with others 
formed the Iron City Tool Works with a new plant at 32nd 
and Smallman Streets. Though the new partners were all 
skilled mechanics and remained in business for some years 
the firm was later disbanded. On the other hand the 28th 
St. Union Iron Mills was from its start a great success. In 
turn the Carnegie Company built the Union Iron Mills at 
33rd Street and the Lucy Furnace at 52nd Street and later 
other plants in different parts of the country. 

The Pittsburgh Manufacturing Company had a plant 
at 28th Street and Railroad Street. On Liberty Avenue, 
opposite the present site of the Union Depot, Aaron French 
had a railway steel spring factory, the first of its kind ir 
the country. In earlier days the railways used India rub- 
ber blocks for springs or cushions. The old steel spring 
works, now known as the American Railway Spring Com- 
pany, were re-located on Liberty Avenue, between 17th and 
21st Streets. 


For many years, McConway, Torley and Company had 
their malleable iron works on Liberty Avenue at 26th and 
27th Streets. They drifted into the manufacture of car 
couplings and other castings. Their enterprise was en- 
larged and re-located at the Allegheny River from 48th to 
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49th Streets. Captain William McConway is still living 
and is one of the leading citizens of Pittsburgh, having been 
for years a member of the City Council. His partner, John 
Torley, returning home from a political mass meeting, along 
with a number of persons, was killed in the great railroad 
wreck at 28th Street. His death was a loss to the com- 
munity for he was a leader in work among young men, fur- 
nishing books for their organizations and for libraries which 
they patronized. 

The Black Diamond Steel Works at 30th Street and the 
Allegheny River, owned and operated by James Park, and 
after his death by his sons, are still in operation as a plant 
of the Crucible Steel Company. One of the very first Sie- 
man steel furnaces was installed by this firm. 

The works have always been operated on non-union 
basis. Negroes, recruited in the South, were brought here 
to work in this mill. Before this time it was a rare thing 
to see a colored man in Old Bayardstown and it was vir- 
tually impossible for one to get work in the mills unless 
it might be to drive horses. The Black Diamond Steel 
Works used mules and generally had negro drivers, for Mr. 
Park thought a white man never understood a mule. 

George, John and Peter Rieseck had an iron safe fac- 
tory and machine shop on 16th Street. Satler, McCoy and 
Company had a machine shop on 16th Street. Mr. McCoy 
was the inventor of the toothless saw, iron and steel being 
cut by friction caused by the rapid revolutions of the saw. 


James Lappen, for many years a city councilman, was 
a prominent manufacturer of boilers and smoke stacks and 
founded the enterprise now known as the James Lappen 
Manufacturing Company. R. Munroe and Sons at 23rd and 
Smallman Streets were also well known boiler manufac- 
turers and still remain in the business. Two additional 
iron and steel enterprises which have survived until our 
day were James McNeal and Brothers and the well known 
foundry and machine works located on Smallman Street be- 
tween 23rd and 24th Streets, founded by William Fisher, 
but now known as Phillips and McFaren. 


In the industry of glass making William McCully and 
Company had a large factory at Liberty Avenue and 16th 
Street employing many men and boys making bottles of 
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many shapes and several colors. William Hamilton owned 
a glass factory on Smallman Street near 24th Street and 
J. T. A. Hamilton had a plant on Railroad Street and 26th 
Street, later removed to Butler, Pennsylvania where the 
firm is now engaged in manufacturing plate glass. Daniel 
Agnew conducted a small glass manufacturing enterprise on 
Penn Avenue and 29th Street. The O’Hara glass works, 
a large plant, was located on Railroad Street near 26th 
Street. One of the first pressed glass factories in the United 
States, it made table ware of many kinds including fancy 
goods with ornaments and initials, names, or figures ground 
on them. 


With breweries Old Bayardstown was well supplied. 
Adam Baeurlein ran one on Liberty Avenue opposite the 
Union Depot and as in the case of old breweries with a bar- 
room attached. After Mr. Baeurlein’s death his son's 
Christian and Adam moved to Millvale Borough, where they 
erected the Star Brewery, which is still in existence, John 
Gangwisch had a brewery on the South Side of Liberty 
Avenue between 15th and 16th Streets on a site now occu- 
pied by railroad tracks. Later he built a brewery at Liberty 
and Main Streets now known as Straubs Brewery and in 
these Volstead days used for making ice cream. Mr. Gang- 
wisch lost control of this brewery, organized a company and 
built another in Lawrenceville which ceased business years 
ago. The Phoenix Brewery still stands at the corner of 
Smallman and 24th Streets. A large concern it for many 
years brewed only ale, but in later years it manufactured 
only beer as the use of ale as a drink was discontinued. 

The financing of such major enterprises as those men- 
tioned above was a serious matter. During industrial de- 
pressions there were often hard times in this busy district. 
Such a depression occurred about 1856. In that day there 
were neither bank examiners nor state control. Many banks 
issued paper money, often with the plan to circulate the 
fank notes as far away from home as possible in order 
that they might never find their way back for redemption, 
or might perchance be lost or worn out. Such bank notes 
were usually printed on one side only and adorned with 
pictures of horses, a beautiful woman or a farm scene. As 
these notes were often at a discount of from five to fifteen 
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percent, many would not handle them in exchange. Mer- 
chants as a result were afraid to sell their goods for bank 
notes, unless they received exhorbitant prices. 

The lack of satisfactory currency brought on the use 
of what were known as trading orders, the mills paying 
wages with orders on the store-keepers. A customer in 
such times asking the price of goods immediately met the 
inquiry, “Cash or orders?” If the latter, the price was 
usually raised. 

Once a month a bank detector was issued and hardly 
any bank bills were taken before consulting the latest edi- 
tion of the bank detector and even then the customer might 
be obliged to wait until a messenger went to the nearest 
bank, the Pittsburgh Trust Company, later absorbed by the 
Second National Bank. This old bank was on Wood Street 
where the First National Bank is now located. 

The paper money of the decades before the Civil War 
was widely known as wild-cat money. About the year 1857 
Spanish silver money began to circulate in large quantities, 
but though considered as having better silver than United 
States money, the latter was generally preferred. Witin 
the beginning of the Civil War, however, gold and silver 
money of every type and denomination began to disappear. 
The federal government therefore issued what was known as 
shin-plasters, in sheets, in denominations of three, five, ten, 
twenty-five and fifty cents. Many merchants issued copper 
and nickle tokens redeemable only by themselves. 

There was a bank in Old Bayardstown known as the 
National Trust Company of which Robert Dickson, a coal 
dealer, was president and Robert Greer the cashier. It was 
a city depository and q popular institution. Great excite- 
ment was caused when the bank became insolvent and was 
closed. Judge James Veech was appointed receiver. He 
deposited the funds of the bank with James Brady, a pri- 
vate banker, who had been located for many years on Fourth 
Avenue. Brady in turn failed, having very small assets, 
making it a double failure and causing in turn a considerable 
number of business failures. The death of seventeen per- 
sons in the district was attributed to grief and trouble 
caused by these failures. Incidently the City of Pittsburgh 
was one of the largest losers. 
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The Enterprise Fire Insurance Company had its offices 
in the same building with the National Trust Company. 
Gottlieb Siedle, a brewer, was president and John J. Albietz 
was secretary. Most of its stockholders were also stock- 
holders in the Trust company. On account of the bank 
failure the insurance company was obliged to close its busi- 
ness. 

The minor enterprises of Old Bayardstown were varied 
in character and legion in number. The Adams market, 
also known as the little market, extending from Penn Ave- 
nue to Liberty Avenue between 13th and 14th Street was in 
its day a very lively place. Its market days came on Tues- 
days and Fridays and as early as four o’clock in the morning 
on these days the market and surrounding streets would be 
jammed with people, all trying to get the best and cheapest 
of butter, buttermilk, eggs, and produce of all kinds brought 
in by the farmers of the region. Many humorous incidents 
occurred in the sharp bargaining between the farmers and 
their patrons. 


Livery stables and in fact stables of every kind were 
very numerous. Moreland and Mitchell had a large stable 
where the Ralston School now stands. Later the stable 
was moved to Liberty Avenue opposite the Union Depot. 
The firm was later on dissolved but the enterprise was later 
moved to the East End, where Moreland’s son, Thomas B. 
Moreland at present conducts the undertaking business 
though using automobiles now instead of the carriages of 
former times. Mr. Mitchell, however, remained at the old 
stand on Liberty Avenue until his death. James Dain had 
a stable on the south side of Penn Avenue between 11th and 
12th Streets. Robert Sproul became associated with him 
and they introduced busses, which met trains at the rail- 
road depots and called for passengers at the hotels. The 
stables of this firm were later moved to Liberty Avenue 
opposite the Union Depot. It is now known as the Excelsior 
Express Company. The Yellow Cab Company is an out- 
growth of this company. Frank Ardary for many years 
on Pike Street near 15th Street had a large stable of two 
hundred heavy draught horses that did most of the heavy 
hauling of coal and iron. Alexander Black on Liberty Ave- 
nue near 29th Street was also a large operator in teaming. 
This business is now changed to the Alexander Black Coal 
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Company. Railroad sidings and switches have seriously 
invaded the once important business of draughting and 
automobile trucks have almost completely taken the place 
of the noble horse. The old Adams Express Company still 
has a large stable on Liberty Avenue next to the little mar- 
ket. This company, for many years the only one of its kind 
in the city, was later consolidated into what is now known 
as the American Railway Express Company. 

In the lumber business John Herron, John Paisley, and 
James B. Hill were large dealers. Their lumber which came 
from northern Pennsylvania was floating down the Alle- 
gheny River in rafts. The raftsmen, many of whom were 
Indians from the Complanter tribe, were called Holy Anns. 
They were truly a hardy and rugged class of woodsmen and 
watermen. The famous Bucktail Regiment of U. S. Volun- 
teers in the Civil War, so-called because each man wore a 
bucktail on the top or side of his cap, was largely composed 
of these men, and good riflemen all they were. In addition 
to the men mentioned above Alexander McClure for many 
years operated a saw mill and lumber business on the Alle- 
gheny River near the foot of 28th Street. 

A part of the lumber marketed in Pittsburgh was used 
in the manufacture of wagons. George Siebert had a wagon 
and vehicle factory on the south side of Liberty Avenue on 
a site now occupied by the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks. 
James G. Weir for many years had a wagon factory on 
Liberty, Avenue next to the little market. Wagons were 
also builded by a Mr. Kenna. 

Two additional factory enterprises in Old Bayardstown 
were tobacco factories and a soap factory. James and John 
Taylor conducted a tobacco factory and cigar store. John 
Grazier and Mr. Maguire were engaged in the manufacture 
of chewing tobacco, an enterprise which was discontinued 
soon after the Civil War. Mr. Johnston had a soap manu- 
facturing plant on Liberty Avenue, 


Merchantile establishments and shops have always been 
numerous in this region of Pittsburgh. A few of the many 
merchants might be mentioned. In the rope and twine 
business for many years were Henry Gerwig and his son 
Nicholas. In the grocery business were Gerwig, Zahringer, 
Zeuger, McGregor Brothers, Leonard Blanchard, Malacria 
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Burns, Patrick and Michael Kane, and Henry Rahe, a promi- 
nent character who organized a cooperative grocery com- 
pany about 1866, which followed by a large number of 
others in all parts of the city, failed one and all and ruined 
financially a number of men who had endorsed notes for 
them. In the dry-goods and notions business were Joseph 
Lang, Roth Brothers, Colonel McKelvey, Mrs. M. Schwartz, 
Mrs. Weisser and a Mr. Mitchell. In the tobacco store 
business, in addition to the Taylors already mentioned, must 
be added Joseph Zimmerman now over 80 years of age, 
whose old cigar store in the corner of the Old Rush House 
hotel at the corner of Liberty Avenue and 11th Street con- 
tains among a number of old relics a picture of the old 
bridge which crossed the canal on the site now covered by 
railroad tracks. Prominent liquor dealers were Joseph 
Schmidt and his successors Wm. J. (Billy) Friday whose 
place of business was in earlier years at the corner of Penn 
and 11th Street but in later years on Smithfield Street; 
and also Jacob Keller and his father, who had a liquor store 
on Liberty Avenue opposite the priests’ house of St. Philo- 
mena’s Church. Friday was both influential in business 
and a considerable factor in the Republican Party. Sa- 
loons were run by Fatty Reinhardt and Daniel Frey. 


In the drug business Mr. J. Christ Lange had a large 
trade from outside for a cough remedy known as Brown’s 
Mixture, as well as for a remedy for the tobacco habit, 
called “Notoback.” Mr. Radcliffe, whose son is now a noted 
Presbyterian clergyman in Washington, D. C., had a drug 
store for many years at the corner of Penn Avenue and 
13th Street still conducted on the same spot by Theodore 
H. D. Hieber, who succeeded him many years ago. 


Of other stores in Old Bayardstown might be men. 
tioned the jewelry store of Mr. J. Weisser; the toy store of 
Mr. Lauer; the wall paper store of Mr. Foerster; the 
picture, frames and glass store of Jacob Young; the leather 
store of Mr. Gunst; the bird store of Dengel; the hat store 
of Andrew Liebler; the feed store of Henry Schnelbach, 
the haberdashery of Reiman; Arnfeld’s clothing store; 
Martin Brehler’s, Grace Malone’s and Mrs. McClelland’s mil- 
linery shops and the hide and tallow store of Emil and 
Fred Winter. 
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In this busy commercial life of the community the 
Siebert family played a prominent role. Their history is 
so typical and the facts so familiar to me the temptation 
to go into detail is irresistable. In the original family 
there were seven brothers and three sisters. The oldesi 
was Barthel Siebert, who was engaged in the milk busi- 
ness. The second was Wilm Siebert, who was an expert 
shoemaker and conducted a shoe store in front of which 
he had a large wooden boot about one story high on a plat- 
form mounted on wheels. It was great fun for the boys on 
Hallowe’en and other occasions to kidnap the big boot and 
pull it around the streets. Wilm Siebert later had a shoe 
store on Diamond Street and later still was in business in 
Millvale. His old home in Millvale now known as Mount 
Alvernia is occupied by the Franciscan Sisters. The third 
in the family was George Siebert already referred to as 
a wagon manufacturer. The fourth was Christian Siebert, 
a very energetic and enterprising man, who left a farm 
in Shaler Township to engage in the shoe business near the 
market. In this early day before shoe factories were known 
and when boots and shoes were often made with the soles 
put on with wooden pegs, he employed about fifty men 
making boots and shoes for men, women and children. 
Christian Siebert built at No. 1338 Penn Avenue, where it 
still stands, the first four story house on the street, an 
enterprise considered very foolish by his neighbors. Sell- 
ing his shoe business to Peter Hueltz and John Gemmer, he 
erected two three-story warehouses at 1118-20 Penn Avenuc. 
In one he conducted a leather store, the upper floors being 
used for leather finishing shops. An interest in this busi- 
ness he gave to two of his clerks, Fred P. Berg and Louis 
Kellerman. In the other building he started a feed ard 
grain store with a Mr. Peter Keil. Somewhat later, leav- 
ing these men to run his Pittsburgh business, he moved 
to Butler, Pennsylvania where he located on a farm which 
he managed very successfully. But he was not satisfied, 
and coming back to Pittsburgh he engaged in the real estate 
business of laying out sub-divisions, four of which were 
in the Lawrenceville district. Both in Lawrenceville and 


in Millvale Borough his building operations were quite ex- 
tensive. 
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In 1867 Christian Siebert came into possession of the 
charter for the construction of the Ewalt or 48rd Street 
Bridge. He organized a company, sold the necessary stock 
and after two years completed the bridge though during 
its construction it was twice wrecked by floods. The stock 
sold on the installment plan was generally looked upon as 
a poor investment, yet after the second year the company, 
besides cleaning up its bonded debt, began to pay dividends. 
This old bridge will soon be a thing of the past as it is now 
being replaced by the new Washington Crossing Bridge. 
It is the last one of its kind in this part of the country. 
Christian Siebert was one of the incorporators of the Na- 
tional Trust Company and also of the German Fire Insur- 
ance Company, now known as the Globe Insurance Com- 
pany. He helped to organize the Enterprise Insurance 
Company and was a director of the old German National 
Bank, until the time of his death. The Granite Building at 
Wood Street and Sixth Avenue is still its property. He 
also helped to organize and served until his death as a 
director of both the Allemannia Fire Insurance Company 
and the Germannia Savings Bank, the latter now known as 
the Citizens’ Savings Bank. As a City Councilman from 
the old 18th Ward he sat beside his son, P. W. Siebert, who 
for fourteen years represented the old 18th Ward. 


The fifth in the Siebert family was William, who with 
his younger brother Paul ran a grocery at the little market. 
William Siebert was also a politician. As noted earlier his 
store was the political headquarters of the immediate 
neighborhood. In the City Council he represented the 5th 
Ward, afterwards known as the 9th ward, but now as the 
2nd ward. During his term of office a German banker 
named William Siebert from Frankfort on the Main had 
purchased railway bonds on which the interest and pay- 
ment had been defaulted. The City Council, claiming there 
was fraud in the issuing of the bonds, refused to levy a 
tax for their payment. The sheriff was brought into the 
council room and the doors locked, but enough councilmen 
were absent to prevent a quorum. In connection with the 
matter Mr. Siebert with several other councilmen were 
locked up in the county jail for contempt of court. This 
groceryman was the first in Pittsburgh to refuse to sell 
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whiskey. It is well known that at that time all grocers 
sold whiskey, and that in fact nearly every mercantile es- 
tablishment kept whiskey in stock. Customers when pur- 
chasing goods, usually asked for a drink. This new venture 
friends foretold would cause the loss of business. They 
met the reply that if he could not make a living without 
selling whiskey, he would quit business. Lo behold, when 
it became known that he and his brother had taken this 
stand, their business emproved rapidly and they soon had 
the best class of people for customers. Quitting the groc- 
ery business at a later date, William Siebert took over the 
old and well known livery stables of Roddy Patterson on 
Diamond Street nearly opposite the present site of the 
Frick Annex. With Joseph Mitchell, Mayor’s clerk under 
Mayor Robert Lyon and father of Honorable H. Walton 
Mitchell, he entéred into a partnership which lasted until 
the business was finally discontinued. 


Paul Siebert, the sixth of the family, has already been 
mentioned as partner with his brother in the grocery busi- 
ness. Active for many years in this line, on his retire- 
ment he built at 1231 Penn Avenue, the second four-story 
brick building on that street. A councilman from the old 
10th Ward, he was, after his term of office, frequently 
appointed by the courts a viewer and juryman. John 
Siebert, the seventh and youngest brother, was long asso- 
ciated in business with his brothers William and Paul. He 
served his country in the Civil War for more than three 
years as a member of Ewing’s Battery of the Second West 
Virginia Regiment in which he had enlisted when the 
Pennsylvania quotas were filled. This company, known 
as the Plummer Guards, agreed to help fill the quota cf 
West Virginia. On his return home he started in the gro- 
cery business which he conducted for many years, acquir- 
ing a considerable amount of property. Quite deaf from 
his service in the army, but a well known figure of the 
times, he was killed at the Pennsylvania Railroad crossing 
on Penn Avenue in Wilkinsburg. 

Of the Siebert sisters, one, Elizabeth, left Pittsburgh 
and settled in Philadelphia; another, Susan, lived in 
Sharpsburg; and the third, Sara, married Adam Braun, 
the grandfather of County Detective Robert Braun. 
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Old Bayardstown, of course, had its due proportion of 
artisans of all kinds—bakers, barbers, butchers, painters, 
plumbers, shoemakers, tanners, and undertakers. Of 
these, three of the occupations call for special comment. 
Butchers in those days all had their own slaughter houses 
and killed their own live stock. Leading butchers were 
Hugh Richardson, Mr. Van Buren, Conrad Ziegler, Mr. 
Hines, and John Raithel. John Wagner, a German white- 
smith, who had a modest shop on Penn Avenue nearly op- 
posite Stevenson Alley, supplied butchers with cleavers, 
saws, knives, etc. He invented a sausage stuffer and pat- 
ented a meat cutter, with four or five blades the shape of 
rockers on a child’s cradle, to cut sausage meat. The lat- 
ter device was a great improvement on chopping sausage 
meat with cleavers and brought him trade from all parts 
of the United States and Canada. With this device a child 
could do the work more easily than it was formerly done 
by an able bodied man. In turn this device was supplanted 
by the meat grinder perfected by Bernard Gloekler who 
succeeded Mr. Wagner in business and built up on Penn 
Avenue near 17th Street the large establishment known 
as Bernard Gloekler Company. Barbers, in their regular 
trade, had a scale of prices ranging from five to ten cents 
for a shave and from twelve and a half to fifteen cents for 
a hair cut. In addition they also pulled teeth and usually 
had on display glass jars full of teeth. They also did 
cupping and leeching. Every barber shop had on hand a 
jar of leeches and there many a black eye was leeched. 
Prominent barbers were Peter Winter, Mr. Hass, Adam 
Stein, Mr. Kaufman, and B. Weiss, the last a fine musician 
and the leader of the celebrated Great Western Band which 
for years was attached to the Duquesne Grays. Shoemak- 
ers of the period were highly skilled workmen making not 
only shoes but boots which came almost to the knees. Chil- 
dren’s shoes and women’s gaiters were constructed mainly 
of morocco skins and elastic black hair cloth. The most 
prominent men in this line were David Kammerer, Chris- 
tian Siebert, Peter Hueltz, and John Gemmer, and after 
their death, Peter Ludebuehl, whose sons are now in busi- 
ness in the East End, and Henry Stoebener, whose son is 


also in business in the East End. Among the practical 
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shoemakers of the day might be mentioned Jacob Seib, 
George Thumm, Lorenz Selzer, Mr. Boyd, Mr. Hill, Mr. 
Hunter, and Hugh Leonard. 

In other artisan lines, Frederick Kirsch was a promi- 
nent tinner; Adam Streib, a prominent baker and German 
Methodist, whose wife, a great politician, once broke up a 
Democratic meeting by heckling the speaker, Mr. Held- 
man; William Rowbottom, George Kettenberg and Daddy 
Weeks, prominent plumbers; Nicholas Heyl, John Held- 
man, and Mr. Haller, prominent painters; and Anthony 
Meyer, an undertaker. 

Something must also be said of the professions. Among 
the lawyers of the community must be mentioned John 
Mitchell, son of the dry goods merchant, who at the time 
of his death was the oldest attorney in Allegheny County, 
and whose son likewise was in the profession; Scott Fer- 
guson, once clerk in an iron mill; Major Robert Parkin- 
son; Mr. Mackrell; Morton Hunter, at one time district 
attorney; James O’Donnel, J. Erastus McKelvey, Robert 
Clark; William McCleary, at one time Postmaster of Pitts- 
burgh and afterwards a county official; and William C. 
Moreland,, the silver tongued orator (familiarly known as 
“Our Billy’) who was for a long time City Solicitor. As 
Justices of Peace, or Squires as they were then known, men- 
tion should be made of Cornelius C. O’Donnel, who was 
elected five times; James Taylor who held office several 
terms; Squire Albietz; Squire Parkinson; Squire Jack 
Jones; Squire Moreland; and Squire Calvin Barclay. Promi- 
nent doctors were Dr. Cornman, Dr. James Duncan and his 
nephew Dr. James Duncan; Dr. Ahl; Dr. Asdale, and Dr. 
Green. The only dentist I knew in the district was Mr. 
Manchester. As noted above, barbers commonly pulled 
teeth. 


Other residents of Old Bayardstown whom I wish to 
mention are not so easily classified. A well known charac- 
ter was Chauncey Bostwick, a one armed man, for years 
a constable and additional years water assessor, who had 
a patent for a ditch digger, which was never completed, as 
he always needed an additional dollar to finish one of the 
wheels. Matthew Edwards was a member of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature and afterwards city water assessor. 
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Members of the old and well known families were Captain 
Felix Negley; Mr. McKelvey, a large owner of real estate; 
Mr. Dalzell, the tax collector; Mr. McGowan, at one time 
City Controller; Mr. Kay, a mill superintendent; Richard 
Thompson, a street commissioner, father of Dick Thomp- 
son, for many years in charge of the City Treasurer’s of. 
fice; Messrs. Stewart, father and son, well known bankers; 
Colonel Yost, superintendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
shops; Mr. McCoy and Mr. Satler, machinists; the Han- 
lons; the Herrons; John Lorash of the Owl Club; Arch 
Buchannon; Major Wallace, who recruited a company of 
Irishmen in the Civil War; Captain Samuel Kilgore; Cap- 
tain Sloan; William Adams, sign painter; William Johns- 
ton of the City Water Works; John Boyd, factory fore- 
man and city councilman; J. H. Armstrong, real estate 
dealer; Mr. Felix, manufacturer of coffee extract; the Weir 
family, James G., the wagon manufacturer, a shrewd poli- 
tician, once defeated but twice elected as county commis- 
sioner, George, his son, who succeeded him in business, 
Gamble, a brother of James G., who worked in the wagon 
shop, and was later chosen chief of police of the city, but 
died of slow poison administered by an enemy whose guilt 
was never discovered; George Mercer, long employed by 
the Weirs, who became connected with the city fire de- 
partment, and later with the police department and for 
many years served as superintendent of the court house 
and county buildings. 


Old Bayardstown had many well known hotels and 
hotel proprietors. Among them should be mentioned the 
old Rush House, owned by Marker Rush; St. James Hotel, 
opposite the Union Depot, owned by James Lanahan; the 
Lion Hotel at Penn and 11th Street, owned by Daniel Her- 
wig, known as “Daniel in the Lion’s Den’; the Fowler 
House, opposite the Lion Hotel; the Exchange Hotel, on 
the old site of Schmidt and Friday’s liquor store; the Lamb 
Hotel at Penn and 16th Street; the Bayardstown House at 
Penn and 14th Street, run by Martin Brehler, a well known 
man; and the Spotted Horse on Penn Avenue near 21st 
Street. Henry Ommert and Patrick Mohan were also ho- 
tel men. Most of the old hotels had swinging signs paint. 
ed with pictures of animals. 
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There were three volunteer fire companies in the dis 
trict, the Fairmount Company, the Niagara Company and 
the Independence Company. The first, whose captain for 
many years was John Walls, was located on Pike Street, 
between 12th and 13th Streets. The second was located 
on Penn Avenue near 14th Street. Its captain was Joseph 
Schmidt, the popular liquor dealer, a fine speciman of a 
man with a full black beard. The third was the farthest 
out, being located on Penn Avenue and 23rd Street, and 
with Nelson Woods for a long time its captain. The last 
two companies are still housed in their original location. 
Balls and entertainments were frequently given to raise 
money for the gaudy uniforms and equipment of these 
volunteer fire companies. Hand pump engines were used 
for a long time and nearly every able bodied man was a 
member of one of the fire companies. The Niagara Com- 
pany had the first steam fire engine in Pittsburgh, built 
by Knapp and Wade, now known as McIntosh, Hemphiil 
and Company, under the direction of Mr. Kay, Joseph 
French and others, a fine engine in its day but hopelessly 
out of date now. 

One of the most disastrous fires of the district was 
that of the building of the Chautauqua Ice Company, the 
predecessors of the Consolidated Ice Company. Mr. Wii- 
liam Scott, who came to Pittsburgh from Philadelphia just 
after the Civil War, engaged himself in the delivery of 
ice which was harvested from ponds, lakes and rivers, and 
later became a pioneer in the manufacture of ice, the first 
man to introduce ice picks, was at the head of the com- 
pany. In the fire, which took place on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1898, exploding ammonia tanks completely wreck- 
ed the large and substantial building located at the corner 
of 13th and Pike Streets, killing seventeen persons out- 
right and inflicting fatal injuries upon several others. 
Among the casualties were the two sons of Mr. Scott who, 
with William C. Siebert, whose escape was almost miracu- 
lous, were engaged in removing wagons from the burning 
building. 

Labor strikes were a common thing in Bayardstown. 
They were in different lines of activity and for all sorts 
of causes. The very first strikes were among the cotton 
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mill workers, many of whom lived in the district, though 
most of them worked in mills in Allegheny. Though many 
of them earned only a shilling or twenty-five cents a day, 
when they came from work, on strike, they were jostled, 
pushed from the sidewalks and greeted with slurs. 

Cotton bumpers in a pen 

Never get out till 9 or 10 

When they get out 

They get buttermilk and sour kraut 
This was the song that greeted them. 

The Sons of Vulcan, a well known labor organization 
in their time, were mostly iron puddlers who were nu- 
merous in that day. At one time they held out seventeen 
months on strike. Their strikes had something to do with 
the replacement of iron by steel. The glass workers’ union 
at one time was very powerful and had a very large sum 
of money at their disposal. They engaged in strikes until 
their funds were exhausted and glassware and window 
glass came to be made largely by machinery. 

Living conditions in Old Bayardstown lacked some of 
the conveniences of present day homes. Bath rooms with 
hot and cold water were unknown. Bake ovens were usu- 
ally in the back yard. Nearly every family had a kraut 
cutter and laid by in the fall of the year its winter supply 
of cabbage, potatoes, apples, etc., including a quarter of 
beef and a dressed hog. Oranges and bananas were lux- 
uries in those days and little used. 

Yet life was not without its interests and pleasures. 
Games were probably as numerous then as now. It was 
a very unlucky and unhappy small boy who did not pos- 
sess a one-bladed barlow knife to whittle wood and play 
mumbly peg. Shinney was a universal game, but it shared 
sport with roly-poly-sock ball, wall-ball, hand-ball, hunt- 
ing the hare, leap frog, duck and davy, walking on stilts, 
pussy wants a corner, Copenhagen tag, “King William was 
King James’ son”, “London Bridge is falling down” and 
other games of a period which now exists only in memory 
or imagination. 
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CHILD LIFE IN COLONIAL WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
By Percy B. CALEY 


(Continued from the April Issue) 


Due to their outdoor life, wholesome food and active 
pastimes, the children were usually healthy. Particularly 
was this so in the mountains where they had, according 
to Weld, “a healthy ruddy appearance”, especially “the fe- 
male part of the peasantry.” (223) But in spite of their 
hardiness, the young folks were subject to the usual dis- 
eases of children. Their common afflictions were worms, 
(224) coughs and croup, (225) the itch, (226) and the 
many other aches and pains of childhood. Besides these 
ordinary ailments, they were occasionally visited with in- 
fectious and contagious diseases such as measles, (227) 
whooping cough, (228) small pox, (229) scrofula, (230) 
erysipelas, (231) fevers of different kinds, (232) and ague, 
(233). Moreover, since the witchcraft delusion had not 
yet been entirely dispelled, certain strange and incurable 
diseases of children as those of the internal organs, dropsy 
of the brain, and the rickets, were ascribed to the malig- 
nant power of witches. (234) It is not to be supposed 
that all these bodily disorders occurred at one time or in 
the same place, but enough of them did occur at various 
times and places as to enable the settlers to make use of 
the many homely remedies they had brought with them 
or had since concocted as necessity required. 





223 Op. cit., p. 152. 

224 Doddridge, op. cit., p. 116; also May, op. cit., p. 47. 

225 Doddridge, op. cit., pp. 116, 120. 

226 Ibid., p. 119; also “Extracts from the Diary of Abijah Hill”, 
Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XIV, 193. 

227 Michaux, op. cit., p. 151; Brackenridge, op. cit., p. 10. 

228 Boucher, op. cit., I, 188; also Owens, op. cit., p. 124. 

229 Crumrine, editor, “Minute Book of the Va. Court held for 
oo County”, in Annals of the Carnegie Museum, II, 
109. 


230 Sachse, The German Sectarians of Pa., I, 178. 

231 Doddridge, op. cit., p. 120. 

232 Ibid., pp. 83, 116; also Ashe, op. cit., p. 81. 

283 Doddridge, op. cit., p. 83; also Pittsburgh Gazette, May 12, 
1787. 

234 Doddridge, op. cit., pp. 125f; also Owens, op. cit., p. 126. 
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And necessity did often require them to exercise their 
ingenuity in this manner, for doctors were few and far be- 
tween. (235) In fact, doctors were so scarce that almost 
anyone who knew how to “let blood” was quite a desirable 
citizen in any community, and often the passing Moravian 
missionary was called in to perform this office. (236) 
Sometimes, in desperation, recourse was had to the In- 
dians and their remedies. (237) But usually the settlers 
had to rely upon their own limited medical knowledge, s» 
most of their medicines were of home concoction and many 
of a superstitious nature. (238) 

Each of the ordinary afflictions had its especial home- 
ly cures. For worms there were various remedies. Some- 
times a half tablespoonful of salt, in solution, would be 
given; or maybe the scrapings of pewter spoons with 
sugar; and, when they could be secured, sulphate of iron 
or green copperas. (239 Mrs. Hulin, a German lady, had 
“a sovereign cure for worms in children’, which she was 
glad to recommend to other parents: 

“Take a half-pint of live angle-worms, put them in a 
linen bag, and sew them up. Then put them, while yet 
alive, on the child’s stomach. There let them remain six 
hours; then remove them to the navel; there let them re- 
main for the same time; then remove them to the bottom 
of the belly for six hours; then take them away, and the 
child will never be troubled with worms again.” (240) 

We should think not! To alleviate coughs and croup, of 
which ailment many children died, the juice of roasted 
onions or garlic was administered; or, perhaps, syrups, the 
chief ingredients of which were spikenard and elecampane, 
might be given. (241) The itch was treated with an oint- 
ment made of brimstone and hog’s lard. (242) Burns were 
poulticed with Indian meal, scraped potatoes, roasted tur- 





235 Michaux, op. cit., p. 151. 1 

236 “Moravian Diaries of Travels Through Va.”, Va. Mag. of 
Hist. and Biog., XII, 135. 

237 White, “The Judiciary of Allegheny Co.”, Pa. Mag. of Hist. 
and Biog., VII, 148. 

238 Doddridge, op. cit., p 120: also Sachse, op. cit. I, 178. 

239 Doddridge, op. cit., p. 116. 

240 May, op. cit., p. 47. 

241 Do dridge, op. cit, pp. 116, 120. 

242 Ibid., p. 119. 
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nips, or slippery elm bark. (243) Poison ivy could be re- 
lieved by applying the leaves of spice-wood soaked in vin- 
egar. (244) For snake bite many superstitious remedies 
were considered efficacious, but the most sensible and pop- 
ular one was to give the patient large doses of a decoction 
made by boiling the plant, known as white plantain, with 
milk. (245) The bite of a dog was guarded against infec- 
tion by applying some of the dog’s hair to the wound. (246) 
Frosted fingers were thawed by immersing them in cold 
water. (247) As can be seen, several of these remedies 
might be considered effective today, so the pioneers were 
not so far wrong after all. 

Though superstitious and ridiculous preventatives and 
remedies were common among all people then, the Ger- 
mans were particularly credulous. An enumeration of 
some of their queer beliefs will not only be instructive but 
amusing. “Falling away” in a child might be cured by 
placing it in an oven (it is not stated whether the oven 
should be hot or cold), (248) or in the following manner: 

“To cure “falling away” in a child make a bag of new 
muslin, fill with new things of any kind, and place it on the 
breast of the child, letting it remain there nine days. In 
the meanwhile feed the child only with the milk of a young 
heifer. After nine days carry the bag by the little finger 
to a brook that flows toward the west and throw it over 
the shoulder. As the contents of the bag waste away the 
child will recover.” (249) 

It was supposed that headaches could be cured by one who 
had been born on Sunday. (250) If a child were lucky 
enough to procure the nail of the middle toe of an owl, 
with which to pick his teeth, he would never be bothere‘ 
with toothache. (251) Sprains could be cured by rubbing 
them the first Friday after the full moon; goitre by rub- 
bing the neck three times with the hand of a corpse. (252) 


243 Ibid., p. 116. 
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To cure a snake bite, kill the snake and swallow the heart. 
(253) <A felon could be cured by a child which, in its ten- 
der years, had killed a ground mole, (254) Children might 
rid themselves of warts in at least three ways: by. steal- 
ing a piece of meat and burying it under the drop of the 
house; by cutting an apple, a turnip, or an onion in halves, 
rubbing the wart with the pieces, and then burying the 
latter under the drop of the house; and by washing their 
hands in water found in the hollow of a stump, providing 
they never saw the stump again. (255) To cure a boy of 
homesickness, put salt in the hems of his trousers and 
make him look up the chimney. (256) If he happened to 
be troubled with pain anywhere, place a buckwheat cake 
upon his head. (257) Various other ailments of the young 
could be cured by putting them three times through a 
horse collar, (258) or by allowing a black cat to eat some 
of their soup. (259) “Pow-wowing” (saying a little for- 
mula, and making a few passes with the hand) was be- 
lieved to cure nose bleeding, stop the flow of blood due to 
any cause, remove instantly the pain from cuts, bruises, 
and burns; to cure almost any skin diseases, and many 
others more deeply seated. (260) It is not strange to note 
that most of these supposed cures were for children, for 
it would have been a hard task, indeed, to have convinced 
a hard-headed old “Dutchman” that the pain in his corn 
would cease if he would place a buckwheat cake upon his 
head. 

For the serious diseases of a contagious or infectious 
nature, the remedies and palliatives of the people in gen- 
eral, were more carefully selected and preparped—some- 
times. When afflicted with measles, whiskey was often 
given to make the patients sweat. (261) Smallpox was 
allowed to run its course in the earliest times because no 
one knew how to combat it, but by 1777, inoculation as a 
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preventative was not uricommon. (262) For whooping- 
cough, syrups (see page 189) were given which gave but 
little relief. (263) In the case of this disease the Ger- 
mans again resorted to superstitious measures. As a pre- 
ventative they caused their children to wear the breast 
bone of a chicken upon a string tied about their necks. 
(264) Needless to say their youngsters were assailed the 
same as the rest, and were cured (?) by having them 
breathe the breath of a fish or by placing them in the hopper 
of the mill while the grist was ground. (265) Among 
them, too, children suffering from scrofula, or who were 
known to be afflicted with some hereditary taint or dis- 
eases, were dosed with a coffee substitute, made of acorns, 
which was supposed to possess both medicinal and mysti- 
cal properties. (266) Other people were just as foolish, 
however, for erysipelas was generally believed to be cir- 
cumscribed by the blood of a black cat, and, consequently, 
“there was scarcely a black cat to be seen whose ears and 
tail had not been frequently cropped, for a contribution of 
blood.” (267) In the case of fevers, an effort was made 
to make the patient sweat by administering large doses of 
a decoction of Virginia snake root. (268) This was fol- 
lowed by a strong decoction of white walnut bark, which, 
if intended for a purge, had been peeled downwards; if for 
a vomit, upwards. (269) A contributor in the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, May 12, 1787, recommends the following cure for 
ague: 

“Take as much flour of brimstone as will cover half a 
dollar piece, moisten it to a paste with a glass of rum or 
port wine, and take it as the fit comes on. This has been 
seldom known to fail in effecting a cure.” 

One cannot doubt but what many a child’s nose was held 





262 “Minute Book of the Va. Court held for Yohogania Co.”, An- 
nals of the Carnegie Museum, II, 109. The record runs thus: 
“Ordered, that the inhabitants of this county have leave to 
Inoculate for the Small Pox, at their houses or such other 
convenient Places as they may think proper.” 
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before he would take such medicines. 

Diseases supposed to have been inflicted by witches 
were cured (?) in equally mysterioug and queer fashions. 
Doddridge gives us the following ways: 

the picture of the supposed witch was drawn 
on a stump or a piece of board and shot at with a bullet 
containing a little bit of silver. This silver bullet trans- 
ferred a painful and sometimes a mortal spell on that part 
of the witch corresponding with the part of the portrait 
struck by the bullet. Another method of curse was that 
of getting some of the child’s water, which was closely 
corked up in a vial and hung up in a chimney. This com- 
plemented the witch with a strangury which lasted as long 
as the vial remained in the chimney.” (270) 
Among the Germans similar superstitions prevailed. To 
prevent witches from entering their homes, they some- 
times laid a broom across the door or nailed three horse 
shoes, toes up, onto the doorstep. (271) If these pre- 
cautions were disregarded by the Germans or eluded by 
the witches, and someone in the family became bewitched, 
the following remedy was prescribed: 

ae take equal parts of cinquefoil, fennel flower 
seed, a piece of a human skull, water-soaked wood. These 
ingredients are to be pulverized. Dose: For a child, as 
much as will go on the point of a knife.” (272) 

Crude, ineffectual, and absurd as many of these rem- 
edies were, they at least show us to what extremities the 
pioneer fathers and mothers were pushed to preserve and 
care for their young. Perhaps the ridiculousness of some 
of the above cures were apparent to them at normal times, 
but, when their offspring were near to death, they, like 
ourselves, were willing to pin their faith to a straw, and, 
in desperation, prescribed the doses which kindly neigh- 
bors suggested. 

But the physical welfare of their children was not the 
only care of the pioneers. Religious and moral training 
of some sort had to be provided, if their young folks were 
not to grow up as savages. In fact, such seemed to be 
their state in 1759, if Col. Bouquet’s report of them is not 
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exaggerated (see page 36). Yet, twenty years later, in cer- 
tain parts of the region, “there was no other vestige of the 
Christian religion than a faint observation of Sunday, an‘ 
that merely as a day of rest for the aged, and a play day 
for the young. (273) Even the Germans, a people as a 
rule very religious in those times, when living far in the 
wilderness, lost the habit of church-going, and many of 
their children were unbaptized and without proper relig- 
ious instruction. (274) Under such circumstances it usu- 
ally fell to the mother to instruct her little ones in the 
principles of Christianity, if they were to receive any in- 
struction at all. (275) 

Soon, however, itinerant preachers made their appear- 
ance. These hardy ministers of the Gospel were content 
to preach their messages in the open air, even in winter, 
to all who came to hear them. (276) Usually a grove was 
selected, and there was erected a crude pulpit, constructed 
of logs or a few rough slabs and covered with clapboards. 
(277) Seats were sometimes provided for the audience 
by placing other logs on a gentle incline rising from the 
pulpit. (278) That the people were anxious to hear these 
sermons is attested by the fact that they often came ten 
and fifteen miles to attend; the older folks riding and the 
young walking. (279) But home instruction was not al 
all forsaken with the coming of the ministers, or the pub- 
lishers of the Pittsburgh Gazette would not have found it 
to their interest to publish, or import and advertise for 
sale, New Testaments, and primers containing the cat- 
echism and “the Principles of the Christian Religion, ex- 
pressed in plain and easy verse, for children.” (280) Such 
conditions existed in the scattered rural communities, but 
the different sects (see page 36) which emigrated in groups 
and settled closely together, brought their elders and dea- 
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cons with them, thus taking care that their religious train- 
ing should not be endangered under any circumstances. 
These latter were, therefore, more fortunate than their 
scattered brethren in the outlying settlements. 

Religion and morality cannot well be separated, of 
course, so when the pioneer parent was providing instruc- 
tion for his children in one of these spheres he was pro- 
viding for instruction in both. This must have been done 
well in some cases, for a writer in the Pittsburgh Gazette 

in 1786, (281) sees fit to remark concerning the people 

that, “They pay respect to their own manners, and are 
ambitious that their children should behave in such a man- 
ner as to deserve respect in life.” By 1788, another sub- 
scriber becomes so interested in the welfare of the chil 
dren of the country that he writes to expostulate with 
parents for binding out their sons and daughters as serv- 
ants in genteel families, where they were “seldom instruct- 
ed properly by their masters and mistresses” and where, 
their leisure hours being spent in the bad company of “un- 
principled servants of both sexes’, they would be “early 
initiated into the mysteries of vice.” (282) By 1799, vice 
and immorality had become so flagrant or general, that 
efforts at its suppression became necessary, at least so 
thought a group of high-minded people in the township of 
Elizabeth who organized an association for that purpose. 
In the issue of the Pittsburgh Gazette, February 16, 1799, 
they served notice to the public of their intentions and 
added that they did not want to bring action in a single 
instance, but that they would if necessary. Apparently 
this threat had little effect, for a month later, March 16, 
1799, they issued an ultimatum through the columns of 
the same paper, stating that they intended to enforce the 
laws of the state, among which was one which read that 
“Any person under the age of sixteen years who shall 
profanely curse or swear, shall forfeit five shillings”. Un- 
doubtedly these people, when undertaking this reform, had 
in mind the welfare of their young, and such interest 
speaks well for that day. 

Nor was the intellectual training of the children en- 
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tirely neglected even under the adverse conditions of th 
frontier life, though Wilkeson asserts that the Scotch 
Irish were sadly remiss in the little that they might have 
done. (283) Schools, of any kind, were out of the ques 
tion, of course, until enough settlers had come to establish 
and support them. (284) In such circumstances the edu- 
cation of the young fell entirely upon the parents. (285) 
Sometimes the father took this duty upon himself, (286) 
but it usually fell to the lot of the mother, for Wilkeson 
tells us: 

“The entire education of her children devolved on the 

mother, and notwithstanding the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, she did not allow them to grow up wholly without 
instruction; but amidst all her numerous cares taught 
them to read, and instructed them in the principles of 
Christianity.” (287) 
Sometimes she was given a little assistance by the minis- 
ter, if one were located in the neighborhood, who might be 
prevailed upon to listen to an occasional recitation. (288) 
But, if a young person wanted to get an education beyond 
the “three R’s”, he could get it only by going east of the 
mountains, or by diligent study in a few ragged, borrowe«i 
books, by the dim light of chips and splinters thrown on 
the winter’s fire. (289) It is not to be expected that schoi- 
ars could be produced under these circumstances, 

However, when settlers, sufficient in number to un- 
dertake the enterprise, had located near to one another, a 
teacher might be procured and a school established. In 
some places this happened very early—as early as 1764 in 
one instance (290)—but such enterprises were never very 








283. Op. cit., p. 204. 

284 Ibid. 

2&5 Warner, publisher, op. cit., p. 146. 

286 Pittsburgh Gazette, Sept. 2, 1786. Gilbert Gichen says: “I 
am not a Latin scholar, neither can I speak French; my 
father took a wonderful pains to teach me the English 
language. I had no liberty, however, to bother my brains 
about Hudebras, Aristotle, or any of those crazy-brained 
fellows.” 

287 Op. cit., p. 160. 

288 Veech, op. cit., p. 105; also Rush. op. cit., pp. 34f; also Day, 
Historical Collections of Pa., p. 87. 

289 Warner, publisher, op. cit., p 146; also Day, op. cit., p. 87. 

McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 223. John McCullough, long a cap- 
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plentiful in spite of the state law in 1790 providing for the 
establishment of a “school or schools in every county” 
(291) And those that were established, prior to 1800, 
were doubtless so much alike as to permit one to general- 
ize upon their description and operation. 

In the earliest times “houses erected especially for 
school purposes were unknown.” (292) Sometimes, when 
a schoolmaster came into a community, “an impromptu 
schoolhouse was obtained in the shape of some log cabin 
vacated by the tenant as unfit to occupy”; (293) or, per- 
haps, a part of a building erected for another purpose was 
secured, as was the case at Washington, where the first 
school was held, in 1787, in the upper part of the court 
house; (294) and, if no building at all could be secured, 
the children studied in the groves and recited in the homes 
of their masters. (295) Among the Germans, however. 
“the erection of a schoolhouse and a place of worship” was 
one of the first matters attended to, whenever they made 
a settlement, according to one authority. (296) Not so 
with the Scotch-Irish, for “their schoolhouses, when they 
were induced to build any, were of the cheapest and most 
uninviting kind, built of logs, open, low, and smoky, lighted 
with one, or at most, two windows of greased paper.” (297) 
Such were the first educational institutions in Western 
Pennsylvania. 

But as the settlements increased in population, the in- 
terest in education was sufficiently stimulated to induce 
the pioneers to build better houses for their schools. A 
good description of these first Cathedrals of Learning is 
furnished us by Mr. Van Voorhis, who pictures one of them 
as follows: 

“It was erected of round oak logs, one story high; about 





tive among the Indians, says that, as a lad, while on a trip 
with some young braves, in Aug. ’64, “they came to a school- 
house, where they murdered and scalped the master and all 
the scholars.” 

291 Egle. The Hist. of Pa., p. 235. 

292 Van Voorhis, op. cit., p. 15. 

293 Ibid., pp. 15f. 

294 Crumrine, Hist. of Washington Co., Pa., p. 529. 

295 Veech, op. cit., p. 105. 

296 Rush, op. cit., pp. 34f. 

297 Wilkeson, op. cit., p. 204. 
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eighteen by twenty feet in size, roofed with clapboards 
held in place by what were called “weight poles” extend- 
ing a little beyond the length of the roof; these poles were 
kept at proper spaces apart by what were called “knees” ; 
these were pieces of timber either round or split, about 
three feet in length. The clapboards were about six feet 
long and six inches wide, split like unshaven shingles of 
nowadays, but of uniform thickness and width. The ceil- 
ing was laid loose with inch boards and the floor in the 
same manner. The space between the logs was filled with 
“puncheons” and the open space filled with clay mortar. 
The huge fireplace was made of split logs, interlaid with 
flat stones laid at an agle of forty-five degrees, and daubed 
with mortar called “catan” clay. The chimney was “top- 
ped” out with split sticks plastered with the same kind of 
mortar. If the chimney smoked it was attributed to the 
wind “beating down”. The door was hung on wooden 
hinges and made throughout without nails. The wooden 
latch with its flaxen string were the fastenings of every- 
day use. But, to make secure, was accomplished by the 
wooden bolt which could only be displaced by a practised 
manipulation of the wire key made at the nearest black- 
smith shop. The windows were on the sides, midway be- 
tween the ceiling and the floor. They were made by taking 
out on each side a log for about two-thirds of the length, 
and to keep out the cold and admit light, in the absence of 
glass, greased paper was used instead of panes of glass. 
The paper being more frequently used on account of its 
cheapness. Along these windows, fastened to the log wall, 
were the boards on which the advanced scholars did their 
writing. The benches used for seats for the scholars were 
made of split logs with the split side up—and no backs to 
lean against. The first was a wood fire—no coal being 
used.” (298) 
Without doubt the community was proud of this humbie 
structure, and pointed it out to the passing visitor with as 
much pride as we do our huge schoolbuildings of stone. 
The teachers employed for instructing the young peo- 
ple were often as nondescript as the buildings in which 
they taught. As they were hired at the lowest possible 
wages one could expect little else. (299) “Widows and 





298 Op. cit., pp. 40f. 
299 Wilkeson, op. cit., p. 204. 
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elderly spinsters” (300) were sometimes secured, though 
rather infrequently, since men were usually preferred. The 
latter are characterized and described in various ways, 
few of which are to their credit. They were men down at 
the heel (301) who could get no other employment; (302) 
Irishmen (303) often of questionable habits; (304) or 
strolling Yankees out of a job. (305) Others, however, 
were men of education and excellent character sometimes 
preparing for the higher professions. (306) One teacher, 
characterized as a “good master”, “was a great tobacco 
chewer and always had the floor near his seat well be- 
smeared with the juice of the weed.” (307) As a rule 
they were of a roving nature and, since they had no homes 
of their own, generally boarded among their patrons. (308) 
In fact the children often clamored for their master to gu 
home with them, for the more frequent his visits the less 
frequent were the applications of the birch switches. (309) 

The length of the school term varied. Sometimes 1t 
was as short as three months or it might be as long as 
nine. (310) At other times are places the year was divided 
into two terms. The summer term was provided for and 
attended by the younger people, (311) while the winter 
term was for the convenience of the older boys and girls 
who had to work during the summer months. (312) The 
rate of payment demanded for each pupil varied from one 
dollar and half to two dollars for three months, and, for 
those who were unable to pay this fee, “provision was 
made in the way of a poor fund assessed by law on the 
rich class.” (313) 





300 Chapman, Old Pittsburgh Days, p. 235. 
301 Ibid. 

302 Wilkeson, op. cit., p. 204. 

303 Op. cit., p. 199. 

304 Chapman, op. cit., p. 235. 

305 Ibid.; also Van Voorhis, op. cit., p. 217. 
306 Chapman, op. cit., p. 235. 

307 Van Voorhis, op. cit., p. 42. 

308 IJbid., p. 51; also Lambing, op. cit., p. 82. 
309 Lambing, op. cit., p. 82. 

310 Van Voorhis, op. cit., p. 51. 

311 Boucher, op. cit., I, 244. 

312 Ibid. 

313 Van Voorhis, op. cit., p. 51. 
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No definite age was then specified for the starting of 
children to school nor was an age limit set for those whe 
desired to attend. Brackenridge’s father wanted to stari 
him to school at the tender age of three, but was dissuaded, 
and the lad eventually made his debut when five years old. 
(314) On the other hand, young men and women fully 
grown, who had had not educational opportunities when 
young, were often found in the same school with their 
little brothers and sisters. (315) 

The curriculum of these schools was anything but ex 
tensive, usually consisting of little more than spelling and 
the “three R’s,” “readin’, ‘riting’, and ’rithmetic”, though 
sometimes, if the teacher happened to be a minister, a 
little Latin and higher mathematics might be taught. (316) 
Spelling usually engaged one-fourth of the pupils’ time, 
and the other three-fourths were divided among the other 
three common subjects. (317) All the scholars studied 
their spelling “out loud” and at the same time, and the 
one spelling most rapidly was champion. (318) What a 
bedlam it must have been! In writing, “the copy was set 
by the master, whose competency was measured much ac- 
cording to his proficiency in making good pens and setting 
copies.” (319) 

Textbooks were neither uniform nor plentiful. (320) 
The hornbook, even then old-fashioned, was still in use. 
(321) Wilkeson says that the only books he ever saw 
were Dillworth’s Spelling-Book and John Rogers Primer; 
(322) though Van Voorhis tells us that “the books used in 
those days were the United States Spelling Book, the 
English Reader, the Introduction and Western Calcula- 
tor.” (323) On September 2, 1786, Wilson & Wallace ad 
vertised in the Pittsburgh Gazette that they were offering 
for sale, “Testaments, Bibles, spelling books, and primers.” 


314 Brackenridge, op. cit., p. 11. 
315 Boucher, op. cit., I, 244. 
316 Veech, op. cit., p. 105. 

317 Boucher, op. cit., I, 244. 
318 Ibid. 

319 Van Voorhis, op. cit., p. 52. 
320 Wilkeson, op. cit., p. 204. 
321 Brackenridge, op. cit., p. 11. 
322 Op. cit., p. 204. 

323 Op. cit., p. 51. 
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This must have been a profitable venture, for the next 
year, the publishers of the paper saw fit either to publisa 
or import and advertise for sale, “spelling books”, Dil- 
worth’s Spelling Books, A. B. C. Primers, New England 
Primers, and New Testaments. (324) Evidently there 
was no lack of textbooks in Pittsburgh and vicinity, but 
in the outlying settlements “the scarcity of books was a 
great hindrance to those who had a taste for study” anda, 
‘if a boy resolved to apply his leisure moments to reading, 
he was perhaps limited to Young’s Night Thoughts, Her- 
vey’s Meditations, and Knox’s History of the Church of 
Scotland.” (325) 

For a catalogue and description of the other parapher- 
nalia used by the school children, we are indebted to Mr. 
Van Voorhis, who enumerates and describes them as fol- 
lows: 

“The goose quill furnished the material from which 
the master made the pens for the scholars. The ink was 
home made from maple bark, sumac, white oak, etc., and 
occasionally appeared an ink made from what was called 
“ink powder”, but it was regarded as an outside “ma- 
terial”, not to be trusted, as it would fade. The home made 
ink was supposed to be unfading, and it really seems so, as 
the writer has in his possession manuscipts thus written 
over one hundred years old and not any sign of fade. The 
paper used in olden times was unruled. It was used by a 
home made ruler, so called, and a pencil manufactured im- 
promptu from a bar of lead. Ciphering on the slate was 
done with a pencil obtained from the nearest soapstone. 
The rocks from which this material was taken was named 
the slates. The soapstone was chiseled into pencils with 
the famous “Barlow knife’, or the “Elevy” knift, with a 
red bone handle, containing two blades. The latter was 
the rich man’s son’s knife.” (326) 





324 Issues of Apr. 14, 1787; May 5, 1787; June 23, 1787. 
325 Wilkeson, op. cit., p. 204. 


326 Op. cit., pp. 51f. 
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Old Western Pennsylvania Documents of the Society 
of Friends. 


Westland Minutes. 


(Continued from April issue) 

a At Westland Monthly Meeting the 24th of the 11th month 
1792. The Representatives are Richard Atherton, Joseph Ben- 
nock, Obed Garwood, Enoch Chandler, Timothy Smith and 
James McGrew who being called all answered. 

2. Sarah Battin produced a Certificate from Kennet Month- 
ly Meeting dated the 18th of the 9th month last which was 
read and received. 


3. This Meeting is informed that Isaac Thorn was prevented 
attending Last by indispotion (sic) of Body. 

4. The Committee in the case of Wm. and Jane Silverthorn 
not having had an opportunity to perform the service is con- 
tinued. 

5. The Committee appointed in the 2nd month last to assist 


the overseers reported in Writing as follows viz. “We the 
Committee appointed to assist the overseers have attended to 
the appointment as far as way opened; and altho we are truly 
sensible there yet remains a large field for further Labour 
we are united in opinion that it may be best for us to be re- 
leased at this time which is submitted to the meeting.—Signed 
on behalf of the Committee, John Cope, Henry Mills, Mary 
England, Elizabeth Wilson. 
Which was concurred with and they released. 

6. Mary the Wife of Thomas Jones attended this Meeting and 
after deliberating on her request it is granted and she received 
into membership. 


8 The Committee in the case of Mary Andrews is continued 
not having performed the service. 

8. The Friends appointed to prepare a request to the Quart- 
erly Meeting produced one which is directed to be sent with . 
our report. 

9. The Committee in Joseph Foreman’s case not having per- 
formed the service are continued. 

10 The Committee in the case of Phebe Sturgeon not having 
performed the service are continued. 

11. One of the Friends appointed to attend the Marriage of 


William Heald and Sarah Wilson report that they both attend- 
ed and agreed to report that it was orderly accomplished and 
good order kept to at the House of entertainment. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


One of the Friends appointed to attend the Marriage of 
Wm. Allen and Sarah England inform that they both attend- 
ed and agreed to report that it was in a good degree orderly 
accomplished. 

The Committee in Jos. Brown’s case report that they had 
an opportunity with him that he seems desirous to retain his 
right of membership but that he does not at present appear 
to be in a situation suitable to condemn his outgoing to satis- 
faction. The same Friends are continued to visit him again 
with the addition of John Cadwallader and Jas. Purviance and 
unless they find cause to forbear prepare a Testimony against 
him inform him thereof and produce it to next meeting. 

The Committee in the case of Elizabeth Kimberly not 
having complied with the appointment, John Heald is continued 
and James Purviance added, in place of James McGrew to re- 
port to next meeting. 

The Consideration of having another Monthly Meeting 
established being again revived and many friends expressing 
their concurrence therewith it is now directed to be forward- 
ed to the Quarterly Meeting for approbation. 

The request of Fallow Field Friends being again revived 
it is thought best to forward it to the Quarterly Meeting. 

The Committee in the case of Margaret Straten formerly 
Betts, produced a Testimony against her which was approved 
and Signed the same friends are continued te the further 
service according to discipline. 

The Committee in the case of Ruth Rogers, formerly Smith 
report that they had an opportunity with her and that she 
appears measurably sensible of her outgoing yet not so fully 
as might be best—the same friends are continued to prepare 
a Testimony against her unless they find cause to forbear 
and produce it when ready. 

Westland Preparative Meeting proposes Joshua Dixon to 
be appointed to the station of an Elder which is left under 
consideration until our next. 

(Stricken out) 

Westland Preparative Meeting informs that Jane Pen- 
nel requests to be joined in membership with us, Nathan Heald 
and John Cadwalader are appointed to join Women friends 
in a visit to her and report to next meeting. 

Hannah Chandler requests to be joined in membership 
with us and joins her Husband in requesting for their ten 
Children—John Cozens, John Richardson and Wm. Wilson 

are appointed to visit them on that account and report to 
next meeting. 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


8. 
th 


10. 


The Friends appointed produced a Testimony against Han- 
nah Townsend which was approved and signed. The same 
Friends are cintinued to the further service according to dis- 
cipline. 

John Cope, Junior, and Ruth Dixon appeared here and 
signified they continued their intention of Marriage with 
each other and on inquiry no obstruction appearing they are 
at liberty to accomplish the same according to the good order 
established among us. The same Friends are continued to 
see if it be so accomplished to report to next meeting and re- 
turn the Certificate. 

Benjamin Townsend, Henry Mills, Wm. Dixon, Israel 
Wilson and James McGrew are appointed to attend the insu- 
ing Quarterly Meeting and report to next meeting. 





At Westland Monthly Meeting the 22nd of the 12th 
month, 1792, the reresentatives are Joshua Dixon, Henry 
Smith, Sept. Cadwalader, Taylor Webster, Wm. Farquhar and 
Jas. McGrew who being called all answered. 

Gideon John produced a _ Certificate from Uwehland 
monthly meeting dated the 10th of the 5th month last which 
was read and received. 

The Committee in the case of Wm. and Jane Silver- 
thorn is continued. 

The Committee in the case of Mary Andrews is continued. 

The Committee in the case of Joseph Foreman is con- 
tinued and Wm. Wilson, Henry Mills and Thomas Farquhar 
added to have an opportunity with him and report their sense 
of his disposition to next meeting. 

The Committee in the case of Phebe Sturgeon report the 
Service is performed and the Testimony returned being as 
follows. 

The Committee in the case of Joseph Brown is continued. 

The Committee in the case of Elizabeth Kimberly report 
at they had an opportunity with her in company with Womer 
Friends and think her not in a Situation to condemn her Mis- 
conduct She not being disposed so to do: the same committee 
is continued to prepare a Testimony against, her inform her 
thereof and produce it to next meeting. 

The Committee in the case of Margaret Stratten is con- 
tinued. 

The Committee in the case of Ruth Rogers produced a 
Testimony gainst her which was approved and signed. The 
same Friends are continued to the further services according 
to discipline. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 
14, 


16. 








17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


After deliberate consideration this meeting united in pro- 
posing Joshua Dixon to the Station of an Elder and directs 
the Clerk to forward a Copy of this Minute to the Quarterly 
of Select Friends. 

The Committee is continued on the request of the Friends 
on the Waters of Pipe Run and Maple Creek. 

The Committee in the case of Jane Pennel is continued. 

The Committee in the case of Hannah Chandler and 
her Children report that they had an opportunity with them 
but not being ready to report in full they are continued. 

The Committee in Hannah Townsends case is continued. 


The Friends appointed report that they attended the 
Marriage of John Cope, Junior and Ruth Dixon and also at 
the House of entertainment and apprehended it was in a 
good degree orderly accomplished and returned the Certificate. 


The representatives to the Quarterly Meeting report 
they all attended except James McGrew: Ebenezer Walker is 
appointed to inform him that the reason of his non-attend- 
ance will be expected at our next Quarterly Meeting. 


Complaint is brought against Josiah Crawford, Junior, 
for keeping Company and accomplishing his Marriage with 
a Woman not of our Society by the Assistance of a Majis- 
trate John Coope, Zachariah Gaping, James Purviance and 
David Grave are appointed to visit him on that account and 
unless they find cause to forbear preparea Testimony against 
him inform him thereof and produce it to next Meeting. 


This meeting received the Extracts from our last year- 
ly meeting which were read:—And also 110 Copies of the 
Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of our Friends in London 
one which was read in the forepart of this Meeting and one 
is directed to be read in each particular Meeting and then 
distributed for general use. 

Also a Copy of a Minute from our last Quarterly Meet- 
ing directing particular care to be taken respecting Spirit- 
uous Liquors and to send an account to the quarter preced- 
ing the yearly Meeting—Also that L. 250 is to be raised to 
fit the House for accommodating the Yearly Meeting and that 
Westland is to pay five pounds to be forwarded to next 
Quarterly Meeting. 


Joseph Townsend, Nathan Heald, Wm. Dixon and Isaac 
Jenkenson are appointed to revise the Minutes of this meet- 
ing. 


(To be continued) 
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377—Piece of Agatized Poplar. 


From Adamana, Arizona. On Rio Puerco. A few miles south 
lie three of five petrified forests, located in this region; 
Thousands of acres here are covered with agatized fossil re- 
mains of gigantic prehistoric trees. This is one of America’s 
most wonderful natural exhibits. The First, Second and 
Third forests cover 11,000 acres and have been created a nat- 
ional monument; ancient aboriginal ruins and hieroglyphics 
are in the vicinity. 

Presented by Mrs. Omar S. Decker 


378—Shovel 


Used to remove the first dirt from the hump, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1912. 
William A. Magee, Mayor 
Joseph G. Armstrong, Director Public Works 
Councilmen 


E. V. Babcock J. P. Kerr 
John M. Goehring P. J. M’Ardle 
Robert Garland Enoch Rauh 
William A. Hoeveler, S. S. Woodburn 


William G. Wilkins 
Manufactured and Presented to the City 
By Hubbard & Company 

Presented by Hon. William A. Magee 


379—Certificate of Loan 


The Borough of Birmingham is indebted to B. A. Wolf ONE 
DOLLAR, Money borrowed, pursuant to an Ordinance, passed 
the 6th July 1837 to be paid to B. A. Wolf, or the Holder 
hereof, the Ist December, 1839, at the Office of the Borough 
Treasurer, with interest at one per cent, per annum. 

R. A. Bausman, Burgess 
July 19, 1837. 


Presented by Mr. Cooke Bausman 


380—Old Lithograph Print 





The Old Pittsburgh Steel Works was located in 1851, on the 
east side of Ross Street, extending from Water Street to 
Third Avenue and from Ross back to the Panhandle Rail- 
road, First Avenue separating two parts of the mill. It was 
built by the firm of Jones & Quigg, and was followed by 
Jones, Boyd & Company. Boyd’s Hill was named for Mr. 
Boyd of this firm. This association was succeeded by An- 
derson, Cook & Company, The “Company” of Anderson 
Cook & Company was Mr. William Woods, a practical steel- 
maker who afterwards became connected with Reese, Graff 
& Dull, the predecessors of the Carbon Steel Company. 

Anderson, Cook & Company was succeeded by Anderson & 
Woods, the latter member of this firm being Mr. Robert 
Woods one of the most prominent lawyers in Pittsburgh at 
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that time. The successors of Anderson & Woods was a corp- 
oration known as Siemens-Anderson Steel Company. In ad- 
ditior to the Ross Street Plant, they builta smaller works on 
upper Second Avenue. This company supplied all of the 
Crucible Steel required in the construction of the present 
East-River Suspension Bridge, Brooklyn, N. Y. The rods 
were made at Pittsburgh and drawn by a man named Jay 
Lloyd Haight, at Brooklyn, N. Y. This contract was taken 
upon a basis of 8c per pound for the wire. In consequence of 
this low price, the Brooklyn concern failed and dragged 
down the Siemens-Anderson Company with it in 1879. After 
the failure of the Siemens-Anderson Company what was 
known as the “Upper Works”, two open hearth furnaces, were 
erected, through Richmond & Potts, of Philadelphia, later 
sold to William J. Lewis, Henry G. Lloyd and others, who 
gave it the name of The Linden Steel Works. From the 
embers of this old organization, a new cororation was form- 
ed known as Anderson, DuPuy and Company. The Ander- 
son of this firm was Robert J. Anderson of all its pred- 
ecessors, who was probably the most active man in the man- 
ufacture of high grade steels of those early times. Ander- 
son, DuPuy, and Company was the successor of the old 
Pittsburgh Steel Works and continued its name, building a 
new plant at McKees Rocks, Pa. which in 1900 was absorb- 
ed into the Crucible Steel Company of America. Of this 
plant, its Spring Department is the only portion in which 
operations were continued by the new owners. 
Presented by 
Mr. Herbert DuPuy 
381—Ruby Cut Glass Decanter and Gin Glasses 
This cut glass decanter and the hand turned glasses have a 
most interesting history. Originally imported from England 
early in the eighteenth century, they are said to have been 
used in Semple’s Tavern, for many years. Semples Tavern 
was situated corner of Water and Ferry Streets. This tav- 
ern was probably the first one in Pittsburgh and was erect- 
ed by Colonel George Morgan in 1764. It was rather fam- 
ous at that time and considered quite pretentious, because it 
was the first house in Pittsburgh to be roofed with shingles. 
This double log house had three rooms. below and sleeping 
quarters on the second floor. In 1770 George Washington 
paid his last visit to Pittsburgh and with his friend and 
physician Dr. Craig lodged at Semple’s Tavern which he 
described as “a very good house for ublic entertainment.” 
It is quite probable that Washington and many other notable 
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visitors were served from this decanter. Long afterwards 
Semple’s Tavern was known by the more pretentious name, 
“The Virginia House.” About 1835 the decanter and glasses 
came into possession of the drug firm of Horner and Petti- 
grew, the pioneer druggists of Pittsburgh and eventually 
became property of the Horner family where they were 
considered a prized heirloom. 
From the collection of the late 
Mrs. Eliza Horner Gordon 
382—Indian Hatchet Pipe 
Given to Mr. William Black seventy five years ago by a 
Cornplanter Indian, who came down the Allegheny River 
on a lumber raft. 


Presented by 
Mr. William J. Black 
(Son of William Black) 


383—Pair of Spurs 
Which were uncovered at elevation 687, 16 feet below Pool 
Full, on the Pittsburgh abutment of the bridge over Char- 
tiers Creek at Carson Street, West. 
Presented by 
Mr. V. R. Covell, County Engineer 
384—Panels 
From the “Fire Engine Niagara.” The Niagara Volunteer 
Company of Pittsburgh was organized in 1838 in Bayard- 
stown and had its home on Liberty Avenue. Before this 
there was a company called “The Phoenix” and from it was 
organized the Niagara. The first President was Mr. John 
Ralston, while Samuel McKelvey was its first captain. Soon 
after they organized they moved to Penn Avenue near 15th 
street, 
Presented by the daughters of the late First Assistant Chief 
John Steel of the Pittsburgh Fire Department, who was a 
member of the Niagara Company. 
385—Unique Box 
Made from a part of Old Ford Duquesne, which was built 
by the French in 1752. While excavating for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in 1854, this wood was found. Box made and 
presented to Mrs. Eveline Bitner in 1857, by C. W. Bitner. 
Presented by 
Miss K. E. Bitner 
386—Book 
Containing sixty colored Post-Cards with Historical and 
Descriptive Data of Braddock’s Road by John Kennedy Lacock. 
Presented by 
Dr. B. S. Heintzelman, Bayonne, New Jersey. 


Emma D. Poole, 
Librarian. 





